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ISLAND OF ARRAN. 

PARISH OF KILBRIDE. 

PRESBYTERY OP KINTYRE, SYNOD OF ARGYLE. 

THE REV. ALLAN M'NAUGHTON, D.D. MINISTER. 



I. — Topography and Natural History. 
This parish is situated in the mouth of the Clyde, and forms 

the smaller of two very extensive parishes, which divide' between 
them the magnificent and strikingly picturesque Island of Arran* 
The small Island of Lamlash, or the Holy Isle, as it is sometimes 
calle(f, also belongs to it. 

Name, — The name of the parish requires little explanation, be- 
ing obviously a compound formed by Kill^ 'the well known Gaelic 
name for a burying-place, and Bride or Bridget* that once po* 
pular female saint, whose name still lives in the names of so 
many parishes and other places, both in Scotland and other 
kingdoms. The etymology of the name of the island itself is dis-< 
puted. Some derive it from the two Gaelic words Arr and /mw, 
the High Island ; and others from Arr Fhinn^ the slaughter or 
field of Fingal, conceiving it to have received its name from a 
battle said to have been fought at the north end of the island by 
Fingal against a son of the King of Norway, whose forces he to- 
tally exterminated. The field in which the battle was fought, is 
still called Arrin by the natives. Dr MacCuUoch smiles at this 
etymology ; and having made the notable discovery, that " Fin- 
gal was never heard of in Arran till lately," insists that Ar- 
ran is simply ancient British, signifying a land of mountains* His 
etymology is most probably correct ; and if we consider ancient 
British and Gaelic as kindred branches of the Celtic, it is sub- 
stantially the same as the first mentioned above. But his state- 
ment in connection with it is a bold one even for Dr MacCuUoch ; 

. * An interesting and amusing outline of the history of St Bridget, or Brigid occurs 
in the first volume of Moore*s History of Ireland in the Cabinet Cyclopedia. It dif- 
fers in some particulars from that given by Scotch antiquarians.— Vide Pehnant*s 
Tour, under the head of ** Abcrnetby," with the authorities there referred to. 

BUTE. A 



2 BUTESHIRE. 

and if made in the presence of any Highlander in Arran, his sur- 
prise would not be less than that of any Lowland Scot, whom he 
might try to convince that " Bruce and Wallace were never heard 
of in Scotland till lately.'* 

Boundaries. — The ecclesiastical division of Arran has been 
made longitudinally. Kilbride occupies the whole of its east side, 
except a couple of miles at its south end ; and is spread over a 
surface of country from 20 to 22 miles in length from the Cock of 
Arran, a noted sea-mark at its northern extremity, to Dippin, a 
farm in the south. It varies in breadth from 2 to 4 miles, or 
4j miles from the shore to the top of a continuous range of 
mountains, which separates it from the parish of Kilmorie. It 
contains about 42,000 imperial acres. 

Topographical Appearances. — The most prominent feature in 
the general aspect of the parish is its alpine character. The 
greater proportion of it consists of mountains and high hills, which 
present considerable variety of outline and appearance. From the 
southern point of the parish to Brodick, their height is but mode- 
rate, averaging not more than 800 feet above the level of the sea. 
They rise for the most part in gentle acclivity from the cultivated 
grounds near the shore ; present few bold precipices or rugged 
outlines, and are clothed with a mixture of green grass and brown 
heather to their tops; but from Brodick to Lochranza their 
character entirely changes. A considerable way up, a few of them 
have the usual mountain covering ; but many are bare precipices 
from their very foundations ; and the greater number raise their 
naked tops to the sky in stupendous pyramids and spires of rough 
granite. As seen from certain portions, they appear to the behold- 
er as if they had but yesterday been upheaved from their primitive 
beds, below the bottom of the ocean. The absolute height of 
these mountains is not very great, the elevation of Goatfell (in 
Gaelic Gaoth Cheinn^ the 'mountain of winds), falling somewhat 
short of 3000 feet. But presenting as they do, at a glance, their 
full dimensions from the shore to their tops, and being congre- 
gated together in one stupendous group, Goatfell, toweling above 
the rest, like a proud Highland chief surrounded by the cadets of 
his clan, few scenes can in their general effect be more impressive- 
ly grand and magnificent.' In Scotland there is no alpine scenery 
that can in all respects match them, except, perhaps, that of the 
CuchuUin hills in Skye. These mountains are intersected by deep 
cories and narrow glens, whose dark and sombre abysses produce 

4 



KILBRIDE. 3 

an effect upon the mind as overwhelming as the majestic moun- 
tains among which they repose. This is especially the case with 
Glenrosa, after proceeding a short way beyond its mouth ; 
and with Glen Sannox, " the sublime in magnitude, and sim- 
plicity, and obscurity, and silenceJ*'* Some miles north from 
Glen Sannox, another scene presents itself, quite different in cha. 
racter from these, but scarcely less imposing to the view. A large 
mass of the mountain which crowns that part of the island having 
given way, and broken into numberless detached fragments, these 
are seen for more than a mile of rapid declivity, in promiscuous 
disorder, piled upon each other : presenting the appearance of an 
army flying before a superior force, one ftigitive with his enormous 
bulk pressing down another, and both threatened with being over- 
whelmed by a still more gigantic form behind. This rocky stream 
continues its flow till it reaches the ocean. 

The parish, both to the north and south, presents many other 
scenes of wild and savage magnificence. Those of soft and roman- 
tic beauty are not less numerous. Round almost the whole of the 
sea coast, except where the landscape is indented by the valleys and 
bays, there is a narrow and level border of land, walled up on the 
landward side by a high ridge of rocks, which the sea appears to 
have washed when its level was higher than at present In some 
places this ridge is a series of rude cliffs and naked precipices ; 
but in general, and more especially from Sannox to Brodick, it is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful and picturesque ; its rugged features disappear- 
ing amid the luxuriant ivy which clings to its face, and the rich 
clothing of natpral birch, ash, oak, and thick brushwood which 
springs up among its numerous clefts, and crowns its top, covering^ 
without concealing it. Here a cave scooped out by the sea, there 
a romantic amphitheatre formed by one of its numerous bends ; 
and next a white cascade tumbling over the precipices, — give a va- 
riety to its successive aspects, which is ever and anon tempting the 
traveller to stop and admire. 

For scenery, combining in a high degree both the beautiful and 
the sublime, the grounds about Sannox and the two bays of Brod- 
ick and Lamlash, will always attract attention. Mid- Sannox is 
formed by nature for being the site of a baronial residence. With 
its deep dark glen retiring behind, Cir mor^ and Ceum na caUich "f- 
towering majestically above it, its extensive grounds clothed in 
beautiful copsewood, and spreading out in gentle and varied undu- 

* MacCuUoch. 

f Cir MoTy Gaelic, the lar^e comb. Ceum na CaUkht Gaelic^ the Hag's 8tep« 
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latioDs on every side, and its romantic river now buried amid deep 
ravines, and now seen threading its way in meandering curves to 
the sea, it is the very spot which an architect of taste would choose 
for giving a local habitation to his pencil's ablest design. Nature 
and art have both contributed largely to the rare combination of 
beauty and grandeur, which distinguishes the scenery round Bro- 
dick Bay. The bay itself is a deep regular curve of about two 
miles in length, belted the greater part of its compass with a beach 
of fine sand ; whence an extensive and level plain, ornamented with 
cottages, villas, cultivated fields, and flourishing plantations, retires 
inwards, till it meets the beautiful and romantic valleys of Glen* 
rosa, Glensheraig, and Glencloy. On its north .side, Arran 
Castle, the insular residence of the Duke of Hamilton, shows a 
glimpse of its roof and battlements, among the trees of the richly 
wooded elevation on which it stands, pleasure grounds and exten- 
sive plantations surrounding it ; Goatfell rising in the rear, and 
the whole line of the opposite frith, with the distant hills on the 
-mainland in the foreground. Lamlash is very little indebted to 
art, but its capabilities are very great ; and, with the addition of a 
few plantations on ground which is at present yielding nothings 
and the cultivation of some waste land, well adapted for the oi>e- 
rations of the plough, it could be made a place of very great beauty. 
Even in its present state, no lover of nature can behold its striking 
scenery without admiring it. The noble bay which forms its most 
prominent feature is a semicircle, from its northern to its south- 
ern extremity, fully three miles in length. In the mouth of it 
stands the Holy Isle ; so picturesque by the beauty of its shape, 
which is an irregular cone, nearly 900 feet high ; and its variegat- 
ed surface, where heath-clad hills and grassy ridges are seen in- 
termingled with naked red sandstone, surmounted by rude basaltic 
columns piled tier above tier upon each other. On each side of the 
island, there is a convenient entrance into the bay, which it both 
adorns and protects ; and within, a harbour, with excellent hold- 
ing ground, of sufiicient depth of water for vessels of all sizes, 
and room enough for accommodating the largest fle^t. Oppo- 
site to the island, and about the centre of the bay, stands the neat 
village of Lamlash, spread in a beautiful curve along the beach, 
with a sloping bank, crowned with thriving wood behind it. The 
rest of the scenery round the bay possesses much of that variety 
which the lovers of the picturesque delight to behold. On the 
west side lies the vale of Lamlash, a beautiful tract of well-culti- 
vated and well-watered alluvial soil, reposing among hills of beau- 
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tifully varied outline ; on the north and east, the grounds about 
the manse, rising in gentle slopes and undulations towards the 
hills, intersected by numerous streams and rivulets ; on both sides 
of the bay, in approaching its two extremities, a line of thick copse^ 
wood, clothing and sometimes hiding the barrier of precipitous 
rocks and cliffs which separate the level ground along the shore, 
from the cultivated^ land above ; and everywhere streams with 
wood-covered banks, which, along with the plantations on the hill 
behind the village, in the romantic glen of Altachorvie, and other 
places, gives the bay upon the whole a warm and clothed ap- 
pearance. Whitingbay, to the south of Lamlash, is here entitled 
also to its own share of notice. It wants the bold features of the 
scenery farther north ; but it presents many spots of soft and ro- 
mantic beauty, more especially about the glen of Ashdale. Here, 
as well as elsewhere along the coast, most eligible spots for neat 
and elegant villas are continually meeting the eye ; and if it suit- 
ed the views of the proprietor to grant building-leases, all these 
would soon be occupied. Opulent individuals from Glasgow and 
Ayrshire would in a few years ornament the whole line of coast 
from Sannox to Largiebeg, with a succession of neat summer ha- 
bitations for themselves and families, and make Arran the most 
attractive island in the West Highlands. 

Climate, — The climate of the parish is upon the whole mild and 
moderate. There is seldom any long continuance of intense heat 
in summer ; and as seldom of extreme cold and firost in winter. 
Goatfell and the neighbouring hills are in winter usually covered 
with a mantle of snow. But on the lower grounds in the valleys along 
the coast, in the heaviest storms, snow seldom lies more than a 
day ; and so rarely are there any severe visitations of frost and biting 
east winds, that at Arran Castle, and the Whitehouse, many of 
the plants of warmer regions stand the whole winter in the open 
air. Among these may be mentioned geraniums, myrtles, fuschias, 
Calceolaria nigosa^ Passiflora cceruleaf Camellia^ Hydrangea hor^ 
tensiSf and Magnolia grandiflora. It must be acknowledged, how<- 
ever, that what the parish wants in snow and frost, is abundantly 
made up to it in rain ; of which few places even in the Hebrides re- 
ceive a more liberal share. The prevailing winds are the south and 
the west, which almost always bring copious showers along with 
them. And from the great bulk and height of the Arran moun« 
tains, which attract every cloud from the Atlantic as it passes, they 
often come charged with sucli overwhelming floods, that the nu- 
merous mountain torrents swell in an hour's time ; often overflow 
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their banks in approaching the lower grounds; and sometimes 
sweep before them the best built bridges in the parish. When 
these violent storms of wind and rain occur, as sometimes hap- 
pens) in summer or harvest, the crops of corn and potatoes suffer 
great injury. The prevalence of strong west winds in winter has, 
in the more exposed places, given all the trees an inclination east- 
ward, and thinned their branches and foliage on the exposed side. 
The amount of rain that falls during the year varies very consi- 
derably in different parts of the parish, the places shut in among 
the high mountains having of course the amplest share. At the 
Whitehouse, in the neighbourhood of Lamlash, the quantity that 
fell in 1833 was 66 inches, and 6-lOths; in 1834, 57.6; and in 
1835, 73.7. 'Notwithstanding this superabundance of moisture, 
the climate upon the whole is far from being unpleasant. Those 
dull ha2es and fogs, which often linger for days and weeks over 
many other places in this country, are in a great measure unknowii 
in the parish of Kilbride ; and days of constant rain do not often 
occur, mornings of drenching floods being not unfrequently suc- 
ceeded by bright and beautiful afternoons of clear and smiling sun- 
shine. Few places in Scotland are, it is believed, more favoura- 
ble to health. The diseases which most generally prevail are 
those arising from poor fare, and exposure to damp and wet wea- 
ther. None can be mentioned that is peculiar to the place. The 
tight-day sickness, spoken of in the former Statistical Account, 
which a few generations ago was so fatal to infants and children, 
is now never heard of, having disappeared along with its cause, — 
unskilful treatment on the part of self-taught midwives. The epide- 
mics of large towns are occasionally imported by young men and 
women at service in the low country. But they do not remain longj or 
spread to any extent. Instances of longevity are numerous. Of five 
members of the kirk-session of Kilbride who died within the last 
twelve years, one was ninety-two, three eighty-eight, and one 
iSeventy-nine years of age. The writer has in the course of the present 
week, (April 1840), attended the funerals of two of his parish- 
ioner, one of whom (a female who lived at Brodick) reached the 
very advanced age of ninety-nine ; the other was entering upon his 
eighty-ninth year. There are. at present living within a mile of 
Lamlash, and enjoying the unimpaired use of their mental facul- 
ties, three men, two of them several years above ninety, and the 
third, eighty-eight. Mr Paterson, in his " Account of the Island 
of Arran," in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, mentions a si- 
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milar fact, of which the writer is cognizant, viz. that in the year 
1834, ^^ in a population of less than 400 persons about the village 
of Lamlash, there were 16 individuals living, the average age of 
whom was 84^ years, and not one of them was under 80." 

Hydrography. — This parish is pre-eminently **- a land of foun- 
tains and rivers of waters." Wells of the purest water, gushing 
out from the clefts of the rocks and the sides of the hills, are met 
with in every part of the parish. Some of those in the north are 
strongly impregnated with iron and other mineral substances* 
Every valley has its river, with a numerous host of tributary streams 
that pour into it from every side their liberal contributions. The 
rivers of North and South Sannox, of Glenrosa, Glencloy, and 
Ashdale, are the largest. The last of these, a short way up the 
glen, has two beautiful cascades, one above a hundred, the other 
about fifty feet high, which fall with picturesqe eflFect, through 
gorges of columnar basalt, over veins of the same substance on 
which the columns rest. When the river is swelled by rains from 
the hills, people can pass dry between the larger cascade and the 
rock over which it falls. The parish contains but one lake, insig- 
nificant in size, which is situated on the Ury Hill, south of Lam- 
lash. 

Geoloffy and Mineralogy. — The geological phenomena presented 
by the Island of Arran, and more especially the parish of Kilbride, 
are almost without a parallel in Scotland for interest and importance. 
They exhibit within a small compass a kind of epitome of the 
mineral structure of the globe ; shewing in regular progression, 
the successive formations, from the primitive unstratified granite, 
to the diluvial gravel and sand reposing in incipient strata on the 
latest formed rocks. They are, in fact, the speculations which 
the structure of Arran suggested to Hutton, and received so elo- 
quent an exposition in the " Illustrations" of his disciple. Professor 
Playfair, which first raised geology to the rank of a science in 
Great Britain. Accordingly, there is no part of Scotland, which 
geologists have more frequently visited, or described with more 
minute and laborious care. Professor Jameson, in his Minera- 
logy of Arran, gave the first detailed account of it. He has since 
been folio wed by Necker, Headrick, MacCulloch, Sedgwick, Mur- 
chison, and Messrs Oenhausen and Dechen, two scientific Ger- 
mans ; all of whom gave the results of their enquiries to the public. 
To gratify in some measure the curiosity of those who may not have 
seen the elaborate geological statistics of those who have published 
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on the subject, it may here be stated in the words of Professor Jame- 
son, that Arran (and it may be added, the parish of Kilbride in parti- 
cular) " affords highly instructive examples of Neptunian and Plu- 
tonian rocks of the primitive and transition classes, viz. clay-slate, 
mica slate, greywacke, as Neptunian deposits ; and granite, as a 
Plutonian rock. The junctions of the granite, of which there are 
two formations, with each other, and with the Neptunian slates, 
are most instructive ; and annually attract to Arran, visitors from 
all parts of Britain, and even from distant continental countries. 
Reposing on these rocks is a deposit of the old red sandstone, 
on which rests the coal formation ; and a great conformable series 
of strata of red sandstone, by some geologists referred to the so- 
called new red sandstone. These Neptunian secondary rocks are 
traversed in all directions by Plutonian rocks of the porphyry and 
trap series, affording an admirable study to the geologist interested 
in the natural history of ignigenous formations." * 

The two granite formations appear towering above the rest of 
the island, in Goatfell and the neighbouring high mountains. This 
group is invested all round by the slate mountains, 'which form a 
sort of elevated terrace projected from their sides ; and the strata 
of which rest upon the granite at various angles of inclination. 
The junction of the slate and granite is generally concealed by 
the soil, the grass and loose stones ; but it is distinctly seen on the 
north side of Tornidneoin, near Lochranza, and one or two other 
places. The slate is covered by the sandstone and other secon- 
dary strata, which at the north side of the island rest upon it at an 
angle sometimes approaching very close to the perpendicular, but 
towards the south subside into much lower elevations. Scridan 
forms a remarkable spot, as being a central point from which these 
strata dip towards opposite quarters, taking corresponding ranges 
south to Corrie, and north to the Cock. Of the veins of trap and 
porphyry which traverse the secondary strata, specimens may be 
seen along any part of the coast. Two of the most interesting ap- 
pear, one on the shore below Corrigills ; and the other on the 
eastern shore of Lamlash. At the former place are seen two 
veins, one of trap, the other of porphyry, or porphyritic claystone, 
ascending through the sandstone, in some places in immediate contact 
with each other, and elsewhere with portions of the conglomerate of 
red sandstone interposed. In the sandstone, fragments of trap of the 
same character as the vein, are here and there imbedded ; while 

* Vide Professor Jameson's Contributions to Murray's Encyclopedia of Geogra- 
phy. 
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the porphyry winds itself round the fragments which' obstruct its 
course. On the Lamlash shore, the sandstone strata are inter- 
sected by an oblique vein of trap ; and that again is traversed by 
another vertical vein, of which the exterior surface consists of 
' pitch-stone. A vertical vein decomposing into spheroidal forms is 
also seen in this place, traversing the last mentioned veins, and the 
secondary strata also. Dr MacCulloch, from whom this description 
of them is taken, has given neat and accurate diagrams of these 
two very interesting spots. In the various places where the trap 
veins appear, they sometimes cross each other, without mixing 
their substances. The veins themselves are not always uniform in 
their texture, parts containing nodules of a darker-coloured trap 
than the general body of the vein. There is often a mutual pe- 
netration of the trap and sandstone. 

Useful Materials* — Coal is found a little south of the Cock. It 
is of the kind called blind or glance coal, and is considered of ex- 
cellent quality. About eighty years ago, an attempt was made to 
.work it, but the undertaking, for some reason, was not prosecuted 
long. A slate quarry, in the same neighbourhood, was at one time 
wrought to a considerable extent ; but its distance from the har- 
bour at Lochranza, and the direction of its strata, which is con- 
trary to the declivity of the mountain in which it is situated, caus- 
ed the work to be long ago discontinued. Among these strata, 
ironstone is abundant ; but no attempt has ever been made to turn it 
to account. The most valuable mineral among them is the lime- 
stone, which abounds in this parish, both to the north and south, 
and is not les^ excellent than abundant. There is a quarry of 
limestone at Corrie; which has been wrought for a great number of 
years, supplying the Island of Arcan and many places in the main- 
land. The stone is of a blue or purple colour, and contains nu«- 
merous shells, principally oysters and clams, which retain their na*- 
tural shape. When analysed, it was found to contain in one place, 
98g parts of carbonate of lime to 1^ of clay ; and in another place, 
97 of carbonate of lime to 3 of clay and iron. The Accraploch 
limestone, at the head of Benlester, near Lamlash, is not less va- 
luable. Its proportions are 96 carbonate of lime, 3 iron, and 1 
clay. The Arran freestone is of the best quality, and in great 
abundance. The only quarries of it which are regularly wrought 
are near Corrie, whence it is exported in considerable quantities 
to the Clyde, Ireland, and in other directions. The rock-crystals 
of Arran have long been celebrated. These are found in the gra- 
nite mountains, in teins in the granite, or in cavities of the granite 
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itself. Their general figure is regular six-sided prisms, acu- 
minated by six faces. Their colour varies, some being black, 
others brown, and a few a beautiful yellow. The yellow are the 
most valued, but the brown is the most abundant The variety of 
emerald, named Beryl, occurs in regular six-sided prisms, asso- ' 
ciated with fine crystals of mica, felspar, and rock-crystal, in cavi- 
t ies in the granite. Professor Jameson, to whom we owe the dis- 
covery of this gem in Arran, has, we understand, in his cabinet, 
crystals nearly an inch in length, of a mountain green colour, still 
attached to the graphic granite, so frequent in our glens. Beau- 
tiful crystals of the sub-gem-named Pistacite occur in veins in the 
slate quarry of Glen Halimidel. There is an extensive vein of 
sulphate of barytes at Sannox, which is seen traversing the channels 
both of North and South Sannox rivers ; and therefore, in all pro- 
bability, runs along the whole intervening space. This mineral 
bears, at present, a high price in the market. Accordingly, the 
proprietor, stimulated by the remarks of two well known practical 
chemists from Glasgow, who visited the Island of Arran in 1836, 
has recently opened a regular barytes quarry at Sannox, and erect- 
ed in its neighbourhood a large mill, in which the mineral is pul- 
verized, purified, and thoroughly prepared for the market. The 
quarry is situated within a mile of the sea shore. 

The Holy Isle, which forms part of this parish, is composed prin- 
cipally of clinkstone, which rises to the top of the island in ranges 
of rude columns, placed over each other, and rests below upon a 
basis of red sandstone, with a stratum of white sandstone inter- 
posed between it and the columns. On the south and east side of 
the island, there are several veins of greenstone and basaltic por- 
phyry. Of the latter, some are seen to intersect not only the 
sandstone strata, but also those of columnar clinkstone which rest 
on them. 

Soil. — The cultivated soil in this parish is in general light ; 
and best adapted to turnip husbandry. In the valleys, which are 
of considerable extent, it varies greatly in kind and quality. In 
many places close to the shore, it is little else than granitic sand 
washed down from the mountains to the sea, and driven back by 
the sea upon the land. In other places, it is a fine alluvial loam, 
or land originally moss and marsh, but, by draining and cultivation, 
converted into a good black mould. The loam is in most places 
more or less mixed with gravel, and interspersed with patches of 
moss. On the rising grounds between the level parts of the val- 
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leys and the hills, there are usually from five to ten inches of loam 
mixed with gravel, resting for the most part upon close red till. 
The land in such places is therefore cold and spouty ; and would 
be materially benefited by furrow-drains and the subsoil plough. 
The extensive tracts of table-land between the promontories con- 
tain a considerable portion of the same kind of loam that is found 
in the valleys ; but their predominating soil is a mixed loam of 
moss and red friable clay. In the narrow belts of land which are 
situated between the shore and those rocky banks which skirt so 
much of the coast, the soil presents great varieties. Sometimes it 
is sand mixed with sea-shells ; sometimes moss resting upon marl. 
In the south, about Whitingbay, much of it is shingle, or light 
sandy loam, with red clay marl under it. The parish contains very 
few farms presenting much uniformity of soil. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the same field presents one patch of stiff clay, another 
of soft moss, and another of loam or gravel, or both mixed to- 
gether, with as many kinds of subsoil resting under them. 

Zoology, — 1. Quadrupeds. — At one period, when wood was 
abundant, roes, wild boars, and red-deer were very numerous in the 
parish. Of these, the two former were long ago extirpated ; and 
the last are now reduced to a few dozens, which are rarely seen 
except in the most retired recesses of the mountains in the north 
of the island. The Duke of Hamilton placed a pair of small 
American deer, a few years ago, in the pleasure grounds about 
Brodick Castle. They appear to thrive well, and have already a 
numerous offspring, which roam at large among the plantations. 
Hares and rabbits are very plentiful, and there are a few wild 
goats. Few quadrupeds of prey ever found their way to Arran. 
It contains some wild cats, but polecats, badgers, stoats, weasels, 
and squirrels were never seen in it It contained foxes at one 
time, but they are now extirpated. The brown rat is very com- 
mon, and commits great depredations in the dwelling-houses and 
barn-yards. Of amphibious quadrupeds, seals and otters are oc- 
casionally seen along the shores. 

2. Fishes. — The rivers of the parish abound in trouts and eels, 
but they are generally small in size. With a view to the improve- 
ment of the former, minnows were brought a few years ago from 
Ayrshire, and put in the several rivers and lakes of Arran. The 
result of the experiment cannot for some time yet be ascertained. 
When the rivers are swollen in summer, salmon and sea-trout as- 
cend in considerable numbers, when they are caught both with the 
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rod and the net; the latter, however, is used at the mouths of the 
rivers only. The sea along the coast abounds in valuable fish. 
The kinds most commonly found are whitings and haddocks ; but 
cod, ling, mackerel, conger-eels, skate, flounders, soles, and tur- 
bots, with a variety of smaller fishes, are also often caught. Lob- 
sters and crabs, and great varieties of other shell-fish, are to be 
found along every part of the coast, but are most abundant at the 
south end of the parish, and in the neighbourhood of Pladda. 
Oysters are got only at Lochranza. Herrings pay short occasional 
visits to all parts of the coast, but their favourite haunts are on the 
west and north sides of the island, in the sound of Kilbrandon, be* 
tween Arran and Carradale. They generally make their first ap- 
pearance in July, and remain till the end of November. Those 
cured in the months of August and September are considered the 
best. 

3. Reptiles. — The reptiles most commonly found in the parish 
are the nimble lizard, the blind dome, the adder, the warty-eft, 
the water-eft, the brown-eft or ask, the common frog, the edible 
frog, and the toad. The writer has not seen any of the venomous 
toads described by Pennant as natives of Arran ; but the people of 
Lochranza declare that they are often seen in that quarter, and 
describe them as rough on the back, corpulent in shape, and from 
six to eight inches in length. 

4. Birds* — These are very numerous, and in great variety. Of 
land birds, the most conspicuous and important are the red and 
black grouse, both of which are very abundant, and the latter so 
fond of descending to the low grounds, as seriously to annoy the 
farmer in spring and harvest. The ptarmigan is occasionally found 
near the summits of the granite mountains. Pheasants, which 
were introduced some years ago, are now numerous about Brodick, 
and are gradually spreading over the whole of the parish. Eagles, 
falcons, hawks of various species, hooded and carrion crows, ravens, 
owls, and magpies, were at one time very numerous, and are still 
to be met with, but the premiums given by the Duke of Hamil- 
ton for destroying them have nearly effected their extirpation. 
Other birds, however, especially the smaller ones, have increased 
in proportion, to the serious loss of the lovers of cherries, straw- 
berries, and other garden fruits. Among these may be mentioned 
as very common, the ring-dove, the rock-dove, the cuckoo, the 
swallow, the martin, the sand-martin, the swift, the missel- thrush, 
the common thrush, the red-wing thrush, the fieldfare, the whin^ 
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chat, the redbreast, the hedge and house-sparrow, the wagtail, 
(white, gray, and yellow), the yellow-hammer, the common bun- 
ting, the linnet, the chaffinch, the common wren, and (the most 
pestilent and numerous of the whole) the moor-blackbird. The 
rarer land hirds are, the kestril, the goatsucker, the ring-thrush, 
the water-ousel, the wheat-ear, the golden-crested wren, the gold- 
finch, and the starling. Among the waders^ those which occur 
most frequently are the curlew, the corncrake, the woodcock, the 
snipe, the lapwing, the green-plover, the ringed-plover, and the 
oyster-catcher. The bittern is met with occasionally. A beauti- 
' ful specimen of this bird was shot in a swamp below the White- 
house a few years ago* Among the water birds which frequent 
the coast, the following occur: the cormorant, the shag or scart, 
the solan goose, the mallard or duck, the teal, the wild goose, the 
razor-bill, the puffin, the northern diver, the common gull, the 
silver gull,^ the guillemot, and the tern. Of these, the gull and 
the scart are among the most numerous. 

5. Insects. — To one conversant with such subjects, the entomo- 
logy of Arran would furnish materials for a volume. Presenting 
on its mountain tops . the atmosphere and temperature of the 
Alps ; and in its wooded glens and sheltered valleys, a climate 
nearly as mild as Devonshire, its insect races are as varied as its 
physical character. Among these, the most interesting are its 
beetles, butterflies, and moths. Of the first, two piay be men- 
tioned as particularly deserving of notice, which are found in 
beauty and abundance near the manse and at Whitingbay, viz. 
Chrysomela fulgida and Cicindela campestris. The following is a 
list of butterflies and moths, collected in Arran by Mr Connell, of 
the High School, Glasgow, during the month of July 1836. It 
was the most unfavourable July for the purpose in the memory of 
man, otherwise the list might hav^ been greatly extended. 
Though it encroaches on the parish of Kilmorie, it is too valuable 
not to be presented whole. 

Cynthia cardui. Not common. Specimens taken near Brodick and King's Cove. 

Hipparchia blandina. An Arran specimen of this insect first annouiced to ento- 
mologists, the fact that it was a native of this country ; not common. Found 
near Brodick and Dugary. 

Hipparchia polydama. Abundant. 

— pamphilus. 

. h3rperanthus. Three specimens taken near Bennan Head. 

janira. This insect seems not confined to any latitude, soil, or vegetiu 

tion. 

semele. Found chiefly on stones, exposed to the sunbeams, and shel- 



tered from the wind. 
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Polyommatus alsus. The sea cliffs opposite Kilmorie parish church, abounded for 

a few days with this, which is the smallest of British butterflies. 
Polyommatus Alexis. Common everywhere. 

Vanessa urtica. Confined almost exclusively to the eastern side of the island. 
Pontia brassicae. Abundant everywhere, except on the west coast, and in the centre. 

rapse. Chiefly around Brodick. 

napi. Chiefly around Brodick. 

Melitsea Euphrosyne. High grounds between Brodick and Shirkan. 

Argynnis aglaia. Not uncommon. 

Lycsena phlaeas. Found at Sliddery. 

Arctia caja. Common. 

Centra vinula. Rare. 

Macroglossa stellatarum. The specimen seen and taken near Bennan Head. 

Minoa chserophyllata. Found in Kilmorie. 

Anthrocera filipendulae. Rare, and found near Bennan Head. 

The following were obtained about ten o'clock on the ferns and 
brambles near the sea coast between Bennan and Kilmorie. The 
locality was visited for a few minutes during five or six evenings, 
the weather not permitting longer or more frequent visits. 



Spilosoma menthastri 
Hypena proboscidalis 
Mamestra brassicae 
Hepialus velleda 
Rumia crotsegata 
Ophiusa lusoria 
Leucania pallens 
Hepialus humuli 
Plusia chrysitis 



Episema caeruleocephala 
Leucania impure 
Larentia chenopodiata 
Harpalyce ocellata 
Fidonia atomaria 
Cabera exanthemata 
pusaria 



Harpalyce fulvata 
Margaritia verticalis 
Botys forficalis 
Anarta myrtilli 
Pterophorus punctidactylus 
Nemeophila plantaginis 
Harpalyce sylvatica 
Plusia gamma. 



Actebia porphyrea 
Xylina putris 

To the above list may be added Hipparchia ligea^ the rarest of 
the whole, A specimen of it is said to have been caught by the 
late Sir Patrick Walker near Brodick. 

Botany. — The botany of this parish and of the island in gene- 
ral has little to distinguish it from that of other Highland districts. 

1. Among its rarer plants the following occur : 



Althaea officinalis 
Arbutus Uva Ursi 
Avena planiculmis 
Brassica monensis 
Carex pauciflora 
Carlina vulgaris 
Convolvulus Soldanella 
Cotyledon umbilicus 
Crambe maritima 
Cuscuta europsea 

2. Rarer mosses.'^^ 

Andrtea rupestris 
Anictangium ciliatum 
Bartramia fontana 

ithyphylla 

— - pomiformis 
Bryum alpinum 

cameum 

homum 

ligulatum 



Elymus arenarius 
Epipactis ensifolia 
— — pallens 
Habenaria albida 
Hymenophyllum Wilson! 
Hypericum el odes 
Juncus biglumis 
Lathyrus sylvestris 
Listera cordata 
Lithospermum officinale 



Bryum nutans 

turbinatum 

ventricosum 

Conostomum boreale 
Dicranum adiantoides 
— — bryoides 
— .^ flavescens 

. ■ flezuosum 

glaucum 



Lithospermum maritimum 
Malaxis Loeselli 
Mentha gentilis 
Oenanthe pimpinelloides 
Osmunda regalis 
Pinguicula Lusitanica 
PuUcaiia dysenterica 
Slum repens 
Smymium Olusatrum 
Typha latifolia. 

Dicranum pellucidum 

squamosum 

taxifolium 

virens 

Didymodon heteromallum 
Entosthodon Templetoni 
Gymnostomum aestivum 

• — curvirostrum 
— — — — rupestre 
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Hedwigia sestiva 
Hypnum aduncum 

commutatum 

molluscum 

scorpioides 

Silesianum 



Jungermannia julacea Tortula unguiculata 
tomentella Trichostomum aciculare 



undulata 



Jungermannia bicuspidata 
Hutchinsiae 



Orthotrichum pulcbellum 
Polytrichum nanum 

piliferum 

undulatum 

umigerum 



Weissia acuta 
recurvata* 



languinosum 
• polyphyllum 



Jungermannia Hutchinsice is new to Scotland ; and was found 
in June 1836 in moist caves on the way from Lamlash to Clach- 
land Point. It is found mixed with very broad specimens of Jun^ 
germannia epiphylla. 



3. Ferns. 

Asplenium adiantum-ni- 



grum 



ruta-muraria 
trichomanes 



Asplenium viride 
Blechnum boreale 
Lycopodium clavatum 



Lycopodium selaginoides 

sek^ 

Scolopendrium vulgare. 



Parmefia pbysodes 

saxatilis 

Peltidia canina 
Ramalina fastigiata 
fraxinea 



Ramalina scopulorum 
Scypbopborus cocciferus 

pyxidatus 

tartarea 

Squamaria muronim, &c. 



4. Lichens* — 

Alectoria jubata 
Cetraria glauca 
Cladonia furcata 

rahgiferina 

Lecanora tartarea 
Parmelia caperata 

All the above lists are very imperfect, and presented merely as 
specimens. 

5. Sea^weeds or Algce, 

Asperococcus fistulosus 
Ceramium diapbanum 
Cbondrus crispus 
Cbylocladice kaliformis 
Conferva linum 



Delesseria alata 
sanguinea 



smuosa 



Desmarestia aculeata 



EctocarpuB tomentosus 
Pucus ceranoides 
Plocamium cocdneum 
Ptilota plumosa, &c. &c. 



Conchologg, — Among the shells found along the coast, the fol- 
lowing occur. A few land-shells are interspersed : 

Ampbidesma declive Cydas comeus 

■ compressum Fusus comeus 



pubescens 



Astarte compressa 

. Scotica 

Balea perversa 
Bulla Hgnaria 
Cardium aculeatum 
• laevigatum 
... medium 



Helix arbustorum 

bortensis 

trocbilus 

-— — nemoralis 
Lucina flexuosa 
radula 



Pbysa fontinalis 
Paludina tentaculata 
Scalaria datbrus 
Terebra reticulata 
Terebratula aurita 
Tomatella tomatilis 
Tellina squalida 
— >-.— crassa 



Nasa reticulata 
Nucula nuclea 
Patella dypeus 
Pecten I^andicus 
Pectunculus pilosus 
Pupa sexdentata 
Pkuiorbis spirorbis 

Woods and Plantations. — ^The parish has at present, upon the 

whole, a bare appearance ; but the period is not remote, 

when a considerable proportion of the lower grounds, and 



■ exiguum 

Carycbium minimum 
Cingula labiosa 

•- subumbilicata 

Clausilia perversa 



Trocbus magus 

zizipbinus 
Venerupis viiginea 
Venus senea 

cassina 

fasdata 

_.. rugosa, &c. &c. 
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many sheltered spots in the hills, were covered with natural wood* 
There are still about 150 Scotch acres of such woods, scattered 
in patches of unequal size, rocky eminences, and the banks of 
streams, from Sannox to Knockankelly, They consist principally 
of oak, ash, birch, rowan, hazel, and alder. There are about 553 
Scotch acres under regular plantations. Of these about a dozen 
of acres are planted on the grounds round the Bay of Lamlash ; 
and all the rest at Brodick ; principally in the neighbourhood of 
the castle. Mr Fullarton has, within these few years, planted a 
considerable number of acres on his well-cultivated and picturesque 
property of Kilmichael. The plantations round the Castle of 
Brodick are of various ages. The oldest contain] many large and 
stately trees ; and all, in whatever stage of growth, have a healthy 
and vigorous appearance. In these plantations, the prevailing 
trees are, Scotch, silver, and spruce firs; larch, oak, ash, elm, 
sycamore, and birch. In more favourable situations, these are in* 
terspersed with poplars, walnuts, chesnuts, and laburnums. By a 
very excellent arrangement, most of the stack and kail-yards in 
the parish have rows of forest trees planted round them. The 
thinnings of the plantations have of late years proved extremely 
serviceable to the people of Arran, by supplying them with pal- 
ing for their fences, and wood for their houses and farm imple- 
ments. The improvident destruction of the natural forests, which 
was for several generations allowed to go on without check, made 
wood not long ago so scarce in Arran, that the people had often to. 
cross over to Ayrshire, with no farther errand than the procuring 
a stick to mend a cart or a plough. Now all such wants are sup- 
plied promptly at home, at little expense either of time or labour ; 
and by judicious management, there will in future be no lack of 
wood for any ordinary purposes.* 

II. Civil. HlSTOKY^ 

Accounts of the Parish. — Avery minute account of the parish of 
Kilbride and of the Island of Arran in general, is given in a work by 
the Rev. James Headrick, published in the year 1 807. It embraces a- 
"view of the mineralogy, agriculture, manufactures, and fisheries of 
Arran, with notices of its antiquities." A shorter but very accurate ac- 

* The lists in Botany and Conchology, and many of the facts stated under the head 
of Zoology, the writer owes to the Jcindness of his scientific friend, the Rev. David 
Landsborough of Stevenston. This gentleman has viewed the Island of Arran with 
^ the eye both of a poet and a man of science. His well-known poem *^ Arran" con- 
tains many beautiful and striking descriptions of Arran scenery, of which the writer 
leouid have made very liberal use^ had the lixnits assigned him admitted of it. 
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count of the island was lately drawn up by John Paterson, Esq. factor 
to His Grace the Duke of Hamilton ; and published in the thirty- 
first number of the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. This account, 
while embracing all the topics discussed in the larger work of 
Headrick, is particularly valuable as a record of the numerous 
improvements recently made or at present in progress in Arran* 
It is accompanied by a neat and excellent map of the island. 

Land-owners. — The whole parish, except the farm of Kilmiehael, 
is the property of His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, who is supe- 
rior of the whole island. The farm of Kilmichael belongs to 
John Fullarton, Esq., who resides on his property. The two farms 
of Corrigills are a recent purchase from the Marquis of Bute. 
The Duke of Hamilton's rental in this parish is L.4412; and 
Mr Pullarton's farm is worth about L. 1 00 of yearly rent. 

Parochial Registers. — No register for deaths appears to have 
ever been kept in the parish. Those for births and marriages 
commence in the year 1723, and come down to the present day ; 
but till a very recent period they do not appear to have been 
kept with much regularity. The records of the proceedings of 
the kirk-session go back to the year 1704 : and at one time they 
were pretty voluminous. But the volume commencing with the 
year 1750, and most of its successors, were lost about thirty years 
ago, by a gentleman to whom they were very improperly lent, to 
gratify an idle curiosity by their perusal. 

Historical Events. — In glancing at these, it is impossible to se- 
parate the history of the parish of Kilbride from that of the Island 
of Arran in general. In its more remote periods, that history is 
to a very great extent a blank. From the character of those nu- 
merous remains which it everywhere presents, its erect columns, 
its clay urns, its Druidical circles, and its sepulchral cairns with 
stone coffins, it would appear that the original inhabitants of Ar«- 
ran were the ancient Britons, who, wherever they were establish- 
ed, left similar traces behind them. And it is now admitted by 
the best antiquarians, that these were all of them branches of the 
great Celtic family. During the two first centuries after the in- 
vasion of Agricola, the Caledonii, and in the third and fourth, the 
Picts, (who were either cognate Celtic tribes, or perhaps the same 
people under a different name, mixed a little with the Scandina- 
vian race,) appear to have occupied the Hebrides and the High- 
lands in general, and therefore the Island of Arran. In the be- 
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ginning of the sixth century, another Celtic race,* a colony of Irish 
Scots, usually called the Dalriads, effected a settlement in the 
western districts of the Highlands, more especially Argyllshire; 
and Arran lying so near Kintyre, Avhich was their first settlement, 
would probably have formed an early part of their conquests. This 
race, in the course of the three following centuries, gradually ex- 
tended their power over the greater part of the mainland of Scot- 
land, to which they gave the name which it still retains. But the 
dominion of the Hebrides was wrested from them by the Scandina- 
vians ; who, after many previous piratical expeditions to these isles, 
began, towards the end of the ninth century, to form in them re- 
gular settlements. At length Harold Harfager, after establishing 
himself as King of Norway, and subduing Shetland and Orkney, ad- 
ded to liis other cpnquests the whole of the Hebrides, south to the 
Isle of Man. Arran must then^ if not before, have fallen under the 
Scandinavian yoke. From this period till the final cession of the He- 
brides to the Kings of Scotland, Arran shared the fate of the rest 
of these islands, which were ruled by chiefs, dependant sometimes 
on Norway, but more frequently on kings of the isles, who yielded 
to Norway more or less allegiance. What changes were effected 
on the early Celtic population of the isles, by the conquests of the 
North-men, it is impossible now to ascertain. But as the language 
of the Celts ultimately prevailed, it is evident that the Celtic blood 
continued all along to predominate in the great body of the peo- 
ple, whose language their conquerors gradually adopted. For 
some generations previous to the incorporation of the Hebrides 
with the dominions of the Scottish monarchy, Arran appears to 
have been in possession of one of the branches of the family of 
Donald, Lord of the Isles, probably the Macruaridhs, who ruled in. 
Bute. Monro, Dean of the Isles, speaks of a monastery in the 
Holy Isle, opposite to Lamlash, said to have been built by one of 
the sons of Somerled, and endowed by him with the lands round 
the bay of Lamlash ; and Somerled himself is said to have built a 
castle in the same island. It would seem that Arran passed next 
into the family of the High Steward of Scotland. Shortly after 
the death of Somerled, Walter, the High Steward, got for himself 
some footing in the neighbouring island of Bute. He improv- 
ed this advantage, and stregthened his interest in Bute, by the 
marriage of Alexander, his son and heir, to the grand*daughter of 

* For an account of the origin of the Scots and Picts somewhat different from this 
aad perhaps a more probable one, see Sir W. Betham*s Gael and Cimbri, 
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Angus Macsomerled, supposed to have been then Lord of Bute. 
Angus and his three sons afterwards fell in battle, leaving, it 
would seem, no liiale issue behind them. On this, Alexander, the 
son of the steward, claimed in right of his wife the island of jBute, 
and, it is supposed, the island of Arraii also. The claim was resist- 
ed by Ruaridh, son of Reginald, and grandson of Somerled ; but 
the Scots settled the dispute for a time by expelling Ruaridh, and 
seizing both Bute and Arran.* Hence it seems a fair inference, 
that Arran as well as Bute formed part of the inheritance claimed 
and obtained by the heir of the High Steward. Complaints of these 
and similar encroachments of the Scots sent to the court of Nor- 
way, led to the celebrated expedition of King Haco in 1263. 
Alexander IH. then King of Scotland, vindicated the aggressions of 
his subjects, by claiming the whole of the Hebrides as an ancient 
appendage of the Scottish crown, unjustly wrested from his pre- 
decessors. In the appeal to the sword which ensued, Haco was 
at first successful. He recovered all the isles that had been con- 
()uered by the Scots, and re-established Ruaridh in all the pos- 
siessions from which he had been expelled. He then assembled 
all his forces in the island of Arran, whence proceeding with his 
land troops to the opposite coast of Ayrshire, while his fleet ad- 
vanced along the Frith of Clyde, he for a short time pursued with- 
out resistance his desolating career, till his decisive defeat at Largs, 
and the subsequent dispersion of his fleet by a* storm, had so 
thoroughly annihilated his power in the Hebrides, that his suc- 
cessor was obliged to cede the whole of the Hebrides on easy terms 
to the Scottish crown. In the arrangements which ensued, neither 
Arran nor Bute is mentioned among the possessions bestowed on 
any of the descendants of Somerled. Hence the probability is, 
that they both continued in the family of the High Steward. 

During the wars which were occasioned by the attempts of Edward I. 
of England to annex Scotland to his own dominions, the island of Ar- 
ran fell into the hands of the English, who, in 1306, held the Castle 
of Brodick under Sir John Hastings. Sir James Douglas and some 
other partizans of Bruce made an attempt to surprise the garrison, in 
which some say they were successful, though others, probably upon 
better grounds, consider that they were foiled, at least till Bruce him* 
self joined them. This memorable event occurred in the year 1806. 
After passing a solitary winter as an exile and fugitive in Rachrin^ 
in the north of Ireland, Bruce sallied forth in spring froni his hid- 

* Gregory's History of the Highlands of Scotland. 
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ing-place, to hazard another stake for his crown and kingdom, and 
landed in Arran with a few but faithful followers, in a small fleet 
of thirty-three row-boats. History dwells with minute fondness on 
this part of the monarch's adventurous career ; his landing on tb^ 
west side of the island^ his waiting with Douglas and those of his 
partisans who preceded him, by whom he was recognized by the 
blowing: of bis horn ; his occupations during his stay; and his en- 
terprising voyage to the mainland, on beholding the 6re on Turn- 
berry Head, which, though not the signal light which he deemed it, 
proved in the result the dawn of his prosperous fortunes, in esta- 
blishing the liberties and independence of his country. Sevisral me- 
morials of the Bruce still remain in the island of Arran. . The 
King's Cove on the west coast ; Dairy ^ or the King's plain ; Toran" 
riffhf or the King's mount, and King Cross^ whence he embarked for 
the coast of Carrick, are places said to have all received their 
names from their connection with Bruce. Some of the names may 
perhaps be otherwise accounted for. But other and less doubtful 
traces of IJruce are furnished by grants of land which he made to 
several of the natives, for services rendered him_ while in the island. 
Mr Fullarton of Kilmichael is the lineal descendant of one of 
these, Feargus Macloy or Maclewis. He still possesses the char- 
ter for his lands given to his ancestor, which is signed by Robert 
IL and dated Arnele, 26th November, in the second year of his 
reign. The lands granted to others on the same occasion have 
passed long ago out of the hands of their descendants, and now 
fx)rm parts of the property of the Duke of Hamilton. For rea- 
sons already adverted to, it is probable that the principal proprie- 
tor in Arran was at this time the High Steward of Scotland. At all 
events, it unquestionably belonged to him in the next generation, 
when, by the failure of male heirs to Bruce, the High Steward, 
under the title of Robert H., ascended the Scottish throne. Arran 
by this event became part of the patrimony of the crown ; and its 
inhabitants, having taken up arms on this occasion in behalf of their 
master, they were freed from the annual tribute of corn which they 
formerly paid, and granted many other privileges. In conjunction 
with the men of Bute, they constituted the celebrated Brandani, 
who afterwards acted as the King's body guard. The island of 
Arran was at that period mostly covered with wood, and richly 
stocked with deer, foxes, and other animals of the chase. Hence 
it became a favourite resort of the Stewart kings in their 
hunting excursion?. The castle of Lochranza, the walls of which 
still remain sufficiently entire to attest its former magniflcence, was 
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built by one of tjie Stewart kings as a hunting -seat. Fordun men- 
tions it as a royal castle in 1380. In the expedition which the 
Earl of Ross fitted out in 1455, under his kinsman Donald Bal- 
loch of Islay, to support the Earl of Douglas against his sovereign, 
Arran suffered severely under this fierce marauder. He carried 
off from this island and the Cumrays a great deal of plunder ; and, 
after storming the castle of Brodick, levelled it to the ground. In 
the next reign, when the house of Boyd were the principal fa- 
vourites at court, Arran became for a short time the property of 
Sir Thomas Boyd, to whom the King gave his eldest sister the 
Princess Margaret in marriage, with the island of Arran, then 
erected into an earldom as her marriage portion. On the disgrace 
of the Boyds, Sir Thomas Boyd was divorced from his royal 
spouse, and the King selected as her second husband the Lord 
Hamilton, the heir of a family of Norman extraction, for many 
generations before distinguished in the annals of Scotland ; and 
which, during the former reign, rose rapidly into influence and im- 
portance, by their seasonable espousal of the royal cause against the 
house of Douglas. The titles and estates of Arran, thus transferred 
to the family of Hamilton, have continued ever since in their pos- 
session, with the exception of a short period in the reign of James 
VI., when, through the oppressive proceedings of th^ Regent Mor- 
ton, they became forfeited to the crown, and were afterwards for 
a few years usurped by the court minion. Captain James Stewart. 
In 1544, when Henry VIII. of England sought to punish the 
Scots for their refusal to enter into his scheme of uniting the sis- 
ter kingdoms by the marriage of his son Edward to the Princess 
Mary of Scotland, one of his warlike measures was sending an ex« 
pedition against the west coast of Scotland, under the Earl of 
Lennox. On his arrival there, Lennox's first proceeding was an 
attack upon the Island of Arran, from which he carried away 
much plunder, after demolishing the Castle of Brodick. Twenty 
years later, the Earl of Sussex, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland,^ 
' provoked by the frequent incursions of the Scottish islanders into 
the north of Ireland, and the support which they gave to their 
countrymen settled there, in their opposition to the authority of 
the English viceroys, landed with a considerable force in Kintyre, 
then in possession of the Macdonalds, the principal objects of his 
resentment When he had sufficiently gratified his cupidity and 
revenge by his ravages in that district, he steered his course to 
Brodick Bay in Arran, where landing, he desolated with fire and 
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$word all the neighbouring country. The last time that Arran 
saw an enemy on its soil, was during the temporary occupation of 
Scotland by the usurper Oliver Cromwell. He placed a garri- 
son of eighty men in Brodick Castle, and strengthened it by 
raising on its north side a bartisan, which still remains. His 
troops fell victims to the angry passions of the Highlanders. It 
would appear that they used some improper liberties with the fe- 
males of the island, and otherwise conducted themselves with the 
usual license of conquerors. The Highlanders, fired by such in- 
sults, watched their opportunity for revenge ; and, taking the Eng- 
lishmen by surprise when out on a foraging excursion, they put them 
all to the sword. The last of the party that fell was dragged forth 
from his concealment under a large stone near the road side at 
Sannox, which still, from its remarkable appearance, attracts the 
notice of visitors. 

Antiquities. — This parish abounds in relics of antiquity. Among 
these the first place is, from its importance, due to the Castle of 
BrodicL It is believed that there was a fort on the present site 
of the castle as far back as the occupancy of the island by the 
Danes. During the stormy periods of Scottish history it wa$ so 
often demolished that it is probable that no part of the original 
structure is now standing. But part of it is unquestionably very 
old ; more especially a high and massy quadrangular building to 
its north -east side, which bears every mark of the architecture of 
those times of feudal warfare and disorder, when every castle was 
a stronghold, and strength and security were more valuable pro- 
perties of a habitation than comfort and convenience. The castle 
is still inhabited. Somewhat more than a century ago, the Duchess 
Ann of Hamilton made an addition to it on the west side, which, 
with a few alterations on the older parts of the building, has render- 
ed it a tolerably commodious habitation. It is occasionally the 
residence of the Hamilton family, during their visits to Arran at 
the shooting season. The castle still retains much of its ancient 
feudal appearance. The large court behind the castle, with the 
high and thick wall enclosing it, still remains. And the broad 
and deep moat, which at one time protected it on one side, can 
easily be traced along the whole line of its compass. 

Relics of much earlier times than the feudal are presented in 
many parts of the parish. Some of these are, however, disappearing 
every year before the attacks of the pickaxe and the plough. Last 
year a double circle of those erect stones, usually called Druidical, 
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which stood on the farm of South Sannox, was used as building- 
materials for a dry dike ; and, about twenty-four years ago, a 
very complete circle at the mouth of Glensheraig was remov- 
ed, in clearing the field in which it stood for the operations 
of the plough. But there are imperfect remnants of circles still 
to be seen at the top of Blarmore glen, at the head of Glencloy, 
and in some other places. Many erect monumental stones or 
columns still remain in the parish. The largest of these, which is 14 
feet high, stands on the lower side of the road at Brodick wood ; and 
at Glenshant, Sannox, Mayish, and Largiemore, others of the 
same description appear, either singly or in irregular groups. Per- 
haps a few of them may be remnants of circles. Of the sepulchral 
cairn, there are one or two specimens not far from the manse, on 
the farm of Blarmore; but the largest which the writer has 
examined is one of more than 200 feet in circumference, at the 
head of Moniemore glen. From its position, on a plain of con- 
siderable extent, near the mouth of a narrow pass, between the 
east and west side of the island, it is probable that this was the 
scene of a battle ; and that the cairn was erected to cover the 
ashes of those who fell in the engagement. A considerable part 
of the stones was carried away two years ago, for building a dike 
in the neighbourhood ; and as those on the surface were removed, 
several stone coffins, each composed of six unhewn flags, were 
found under them. Similar coffins are every year met with, in 
cutting drains and ditches, in difierent parts of the parish, some- 
times connected with cairns and sometimes not There is a large 
collection of them on a narrow plain near tHe shore at Largiebeg. 
In some of them, when opened, there were found rude urns of un- 
baked clay, containing ashes. One turned up last year in the 
neighbourhood of the manse contained human bones. And in 
another, which a man at South Kiscadale fell in with several 
years ago, in making a fence round his garden, there was found a 
piece of gold in the form of a handle of a drawer thus <r>Q, with 
some iron or steel, much corroded, at each end. The man con- 
cealed his prize, till he got it disposed of to a jeweller in Glasgow, 
who melted it down into rings and brooches. It was, therefore, 
never submitted to the eye of any experienced antiquary, to ascer- 
tain either its age or probable use. From the description given of 
it, the probability is that it was the guard of a sword handle. 
There are in different places in the parish, what appears to be ves- 
tiges of ancient forts. One of these is on Tornanshiain (Gaelic, 
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the fairy's mound,) in Glencloy, where it is understood that those 
of Bruce's partisans, who arrived . in Arran before himself, took 
shelter, while the English held Brodick Castle in its neighbourhood. 
Another is Dunfiunn^ or Fingal's fort, situated on a round emi* 
nance of considerable elevation, near the point of Clachlands. 
Headrick conjectures that this was one of those vitrified forts so 
common in the north Highlands. No traces of vitrification now 
appear. The site of the wall by which it was surrounded can still 
be traced. 

In glancing at these faint vestiges of ancient times, it would be 
unpardonable to omit the case of St Molios, in the Holy Isle. 
Molios (or, as the name means in Gaelic, the shaved servant of 
Jesus), was a disciple of St Columba, who, not considering the dis« 
cipline of lona sufficiently rigid, retired for greater seclusion from 
the vices of the world, to this lonely isle, whence he diffused the 
light of Christianity among the formerly Pagan inhabitants of 
Arran. The cave which formed his residence is merely an exca- 
vation in the red sandstone, hollowed out by the sea, when its 
level was higher than at present, with its mouth defended by a wall 
of loose stones. On the roof of the cave there is a Runic inscrip- 
tion, stating the name and office of the saint, and a little raised 
above its floor, a shelf of rock, said to have been his bed. In the 
neighbourhood of the cave, there is a large flat stone, called his 
dining- table, and a spring of pure water (his bath) much resorted 
to in the ages of superstition, and celebrated for the healing vir- 
tues alleged to have been communicated to it by the prayers and 
blessings of the saint. Martin speaks of a curious stone bequeathed 
by this saint, and long famed for its many miraculous properties ; 
more especially its power in curing diseases, and protecting in 
battle the lives of its fortunate possessors. This stone was so care- 
fully transmitted as a valuable heir-loom from one generation to 
another, that it was lost only within these few years, by being com- 
mitted to the custody of a gentleman who partook too much of 
the scepticism of the age to have any faith in its virtues. It re- 
tained, however, some share of its credit, till its final disappearance. 
Some, even of the present generation, have had recourse to it for 
the cure both of man and beast. This esteemed relic was a smooth 
green globe, probably of jasper, abopt the size of a goose egg. 
About a mile north from St Molio's cave, and near the house of 
the present tenant of the Holy Isle, stood the monastery spoken 

of by Dean Monro. Even in the time of the dean himself (1594), 

4 
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the monastery was in ruins ; but the consecrated ground on which 
it stood was for many generations after him used as a burying-place 
by the people of Arran. The cause of its abandonment was the 
loss of a number of people who were accompanying a funeral to this 
place. The toat which carried them was upset by one of those sud- 
den and violent squalls of wind with which the bay of Lamlash is 
in unsettled weather so often visited. The situation of this burying- 
place was pointed out by a number of rude tombstones which lay 
in heaps upon the ground ; till two years ago, a modern utilitarian, 
who had none of Dr Johnson's reverence for sacred places, cleared 
the spot, and turned the bones and ashes of the dead to account, 
by rearing from them a crop of onions and carrots. Besides the 
religious house in the Holy Isle, there was, previous to the Refor- 
mation, a small church or chapel at Kilmichael in Glencloy, the 
foundations of which were raised only a few years ago. There 
was also a church at South Sannox, dedicated to St Michael. 
The only vestige of it now remaining is a rude image of its patron 
saint, which has been preserved, by being built up in the wall of 
the church-yard, which is still used as a burying-place. 

Modem Buildings. — There are no modern buildings in the pa- 
rish that call for particular remark. The few genteel families in 
the parish, and the more substantial farmers, occupy houses simi- 
lar to those of the same class in other parts of the country. Dur- 
ing the last few years, several neat slated cottages have been built 
in different parts of the parish ; more especially round the bay of 
Brodick, for the accommodation of summer visitors. The smaller 
tenants live in houses much superior in appearance and comfort 
to those which they occupied twenty years ago. But many of 
them are still very indifferent habitations : the majority of them 
being built with dry stones, and thatched with straw or heather, 
made secure agaipst storms with ropes of heather fastened by wood- 
en pins. 

III. — Population. 

The population in 1755 was 1369 

1793 2545 
1801 2183 
1821 2714 
1831 2656 
. 18a') 2397 

From this table it appears that, between 1755 and 1 793, the popula- 
tion of the parish had nearly doubled. The cause was, a very injudi- 
cious system which then prevailed, of allowing the tenants on every 
farm to multiply without check, the share of a farm occupied by 
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the father being, as his family grew up and settled in life, often 
divided among two or three of his sons. The decrease from 1793 
to 1801, was principally owing to the •number of young men who 
then went to sea ; several hundreds leaving the parish every year, 
some for the Royal Navy, others for the bounty fishing, and others 
on board merchant ships. Of these very few ever returned to their 
native parish ; as many of them were either lost at sea, or fell in 
the service of their country, and those who lived, settled in the 
different sea-port towns in the low country. From 1801 to 1821 
the same cause continued to operate in keeping down the popula- 
tion ; but the continuation of the old system of subdividing farms, 
with the greater abundance of the necessaries of life arising from 
the additional land brought under cultivation, produced in it, upon 
the whole, a slight increase. Its gradual decline from that period 
till the present day has arisen from several causes. Of these, the 
most important are an extensive emigration to Canada and Chalenr 
Bay, which took place in 1830 ; the care taken to prevent any farther 
splitting down of possessions ; the decline in smuggling, which, at 
one time, afforded a sort of occupation for a great number of young 
men ; and increased habits of industry in the rising generation, 
who, instead of following the old practice of loitering half idle at 
home, go to trades or service in the low country, or engage as 
sailors in merchant ships. 

Language^ Manners, Morals. — English is well understood, and 
more or less spoken in all parts of the parish : but among the ru- 
ral population, Gaelic is decidedly the prevailing language. In the 
villages, which contain a number of settlers from the mainland, 
English is rapidly gaining ground, and is spoken by the rising 
generation with the same fluency as Gaelic. From the nearness 
of Arran to the mainland, and the constant intercourse with it 
maintained of late years, the people exhibit in their manners a cu« 
rious mixture of the Highlander and Lowlander. With the bland 
courtesy of the former, and that seemingly artless simplicity which 
so often hides under it a great share of shrewdness, intelligence, 
and art, they have learned to blend no inconsiderable share of the 
bluff and sturdy independence of the latter. The Highland charac- 
ter, however, decidedly predominates. The practice of illicit distil- 
lation prevailed very generally not many years ago. But the heavy 
fines inyposed of late on convicted delinquents, and the diminution 
of the gains of smuggling by the improvement of the spirits ma- 
nufactured by the licensed distiller, have in a great measure put 
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an end to this demoralizing traffic. Still the most upright of the 
common people are disposed to view it, if at all a breach of the 
Divine law, as at least a very venial one. The encouragement 
given by the proprietor to agricultural improvements has given a 
great impulse to the industry of the people. But in this respect 
they are still far behind their neighbours on the Ayrshire- coast. 
Nor can they be expected to match them, till, by the enlargement 
of the size of the farms, and the gradual removal of the surplus 
population, provision is made for affording them steady and profi- 
table occupation. The want of regular work gives time for much 
idle talk. Accordingly, the most trifling article of intelligence 
flies with rail-road speed from one extremity of the parish to the 
other. The ancient games and amusements of Highlanders have 
disappeared, and have almost ceased to be even matters of tradi- 
tion. Highland superstitions are also rapidly on the decline ; though 
the belief in ghosts, witches, and fairies, has still a firm hold of 
the minds of many ; and the power of the evil eye is a very general 
article of faith. They have still a number of traditions about Fin- 
gal, or as they call him Fiunn MacCoul, and his heroes, whom 
they speak of as a race of gigantic warriors and hunters. These 
traditions agree better with those which prevail in the north of 
Ireland, than with the more refined and poetical tales of Macpher- 
son's Ossian. In some of these St Patrick occupies a prominent 
place. The people in general are very temperate and chaste* 
Among the rural population, there is perhaps not one habitual 
drunkard. It is to be lamented, however, that intemperance is 
fast gaining ground among the sailors in the parish, and such of 
the tradesmen as earn high wages. Of the latter, the majority 
are from the mainland, whence they import the prevailing vices of 
the lower orders in our large towns along with them. The num- 
ber of illegitimate births is small ; and perhaps the half of these 
is occasioned by the intercourse of the parish with the mainland^ 
whence girls, who repair to it for service, occasionally return in 
a state of pregnancy. No people can be more frugal than the na* 
tives of the parish. They live upon the humblest fare; potatoes 
are with the majority of them the staff of life ; and animal food is a 
luxury in which they rarely indulge. In dress the more aged of 
both sexes have departed very little from the unadorned simplicity 
of their progenitors ; but the young very generally follow the 
fashions which prevail among their own class in the mainland, the 
softer sex as elsewhere taking the lead. On Sabbath, the church 
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presents the same array of silks, laces, and bonnets as m6ets the 
eye in a low country congregation. With prudent thrift, however, 
the more considerate of them sometimes carry their fine shoes and 
stockings in their laps till they approach the church. A very ex- 
cellent feature in their character is the strength of their domestic 
affections. The wages of the children are, after a suitable deduc* 
tion for their wardrobes, almost always at the disposal of their pa- 
rents, to assist in paying their rents, and supporting them under 
the privations and infirmities of declining years. 

Religion,— \w point of religious information, the people in gene-^ 
ral are on a level with those in the same sphere of life in the low 
country. There being but one parish church for a population 
spread along a coast seventeen miles in length, the attendance 
upon public ordinances is not so regular as could be wished. But 
the great bulk of the young and rising generation are in this re- 
spect, upon the whole, very exemplary. Many of the more aged 
are kept from church by distance and the infirmities of declining 
years. But there is a considerable proportion of them, though 
their number is gradually diminishing, who are absent from choice ; 
having several marked peculiarities of sentiment and character, 
which render the style of preaching, generally acceptable among 
well-educated Christians, unpalatable to their taste. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture and Rural Economy. — The parish being mostly oc- 
cupied by lofty hills and mountains, the arable part of it bears 
but a small proportion to the extent of its surface ; and is confined 
to the glens and valleys, and the more level parts of the declivities 
which skirt the bottoms of the hills. Cultivation is carried in very 
few places more than 200 feet above the level of the sea. The 
number of Scotch acres at present under cultivation is 4270^ ; and 
the number considered capable of cultivation about 800. The 
parish is divided into 208 farms of very unequal size ; and of these 
161 are under L. 20 of rent ; 30 above L. 20, and under L. 40 ; 
11 above L. 40, and under L. 100 ; and 6 above L. 100. 

Rent of Land. — Arable land rents, according to its quality, from 
6s. to L. 2 per acre, averaging about L. 1, 5s. The average rate 
of grazing a cow in summer, and foddering her in winter, is L. 4, 
10s. The rent of a cottar's house is L. 2 per annum. 

Rate of Wages. — Farm-servants are usually hired by the half- 
year. Exclusive of board, men-servants receive from L. 6 to L. 8, 
10s. ; and women from L. 2, 10s. to L. 4. Male labourers en- 
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gaged by the day receive id summer from Is. 6d. to 2s. without 
victuals ; and females from 8d. to lOd. In winter, labourers gene- 
rally work by the piece ; and when engaged by the day, generally 
receive the same allowance as in summer. Reaping in harvest is 
paid at the rate of 10s. per acre, without victuals. Masons and 
carpenters when they work by the day charge 3s. with victuals, 
and 3s. 6d. without them. The rates of mason and other me- 
chanical work, when done by contract, are as follows : Building 
ruble walls (and carriage) per rood of 36 yards, from L. 5, 8s. to 
L.5, 10s. ; hewing per foot, including quarrying and price of stones 
7d. ; plastering per square yard, including lime and sand) 5^d. ; 
flagging per square yard, 2s. lOd. ; diking, per rood of 19 feet, 
5s.; slating with Easdale slates, large size, per rood, L. 3, 15s.; 
do. under size, L. 2, 14s.; roofing per rood, with American 
pine, including sawing and nails, L. 6, 10s. ; with Scotch fir, L. 4, 
7s. ; sawing per 100 feet, 4s. 7d. ; windows per foot, from 2s, 
4d. to 2s. 6d. ; bound doors, full mounted, from 14s. to L. 1 ; 
farm<carts with iron axle-tree, from L. 9 to L. 9, 10s.; with 
wooden axle-tree, from L. 7, 10s. to L. 8; iron ploughs, L.5; 
wooden ploughs, L. 1, 14s.; a pair of harrows complete, L. 1, 
8s. ; wheelbarrows, from 18s. to L. 1. 

Breeds of Live-Stock.— The sheep reared on the hills are all 
of the black-faced kind. A few Cheviots and Merinos are oc- 
casionally pastured on the lower grounds. The cattle are chiefly 
of the Highland Argyllshire breed; for the improvement of which, 
bulls, the property of the landlord, are distributed at convenient 
distances among the smaller tenantry. The more opulent farmers, 
besides their Argyllshire stock for rearing, keep cows of the Ayr- 
shire breed for a dairy stock ; with which they have succeeded 
well, their cheese and butter bearing a fair comparison with the 
produce of the best dairy districts of Ayrshire. In cattle and dairy 
produce, the small tenants, though rapidly improving, are still far 
behind ; as they have hitherto attended too little to the proper ro- 
tation of crops, and the sowing down of their lands for pasture, 
with clover and ryergrass. Their sheep in the hills are also dimi- 
nutive in size ; but they take on flesh very readily, and make most 
excellent mutton, when transported to the more luxuriant pastures 
of the mainland. 

Husbandry. — In this department, the parish of Kilbride and the 
Island of Arran in general, have been improving of late years with 
rapid strides; and there is,, perhaps, no place even in the He- 
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brides, where improvement was more urgently needed. Till the 
year 1815, all the lands in the island were let in farms of con- 
siderable size, which a number of tenants, varying from four or 
five to ten or a dozen, occupied in common, and cultivated accord- 
ing to what is called the runrig system ; none having the same 
rig for two years in succession, except after the potatoe crop. The 
arable land was divided into outfield and infield. The outfield, 
which was that next the hills, got a little manure the year it was 
broken up from lea ; but none afterwards. The only grain sown 
in it was oats ; of which crop after crop was raised, till the ground 
was thoroughly run out. It was then allowed to rest, yielding for 
several years nothing but weeds ; and as soon as these began to 
disappear by the return of grass and heather, it was again broken 
up to undergo the same exhausting process of cropping. In the 
cultivation of the infield land, the system pursued was equally in- 
judicious. No regular rotation was followed ; but the general rule 
was, 1. oats ; 2. oats ; 3. potatoes and pease ; 4. bear with dung ; 5. 
pease ; 6. oats or mashlam ; 7. two years of pasture choked with 
weeds, unaided by sown grasses, and therefore deficient both in 
quality and quantity. The implements of husbandry were of the 
rudest description ; a harrow often made entirely of wood ; on 
many farms no carts, but cars or sledges in their stead ; and wood- 
en ploughs short in the stilts, clumsy in their whole construction, 
and drawn by four horses with a man leading them, and one or 
two following the plough with spades^ to level the inequalities which 
it left in the furrows. 

In 1815, the whole of this miserable system of rural manage- 
ment was changed. The large farms, possessed formerly in com- 
mon, were subdivided into small lots, having each it's own tenant. 
To every farm a small portion of hill (formerly a common also) 
was attached, and the quantity of stock to be placed on it precisely 
fixed. A rotation of crops was laid down. The proprietor gave 
plants for inclosing the arable land with thorn fences ; and allowed 
timber, lime, and in some cases a year's rent in money, for the erec- 
tion of proper dwelling-houses and steadings ; while, at once to 
stimulate and direct the industry of his tenantry, he planted in con- 
venient situations, here and there, a few large fariners of skill and 
capital, to whom he gave leases of nineteen years ; substantial 
slated dwelling-houses and farm-steadings ; and all the other ac- 
commodations usual in the more improved districts of Scotland. 
To improve the breed of cattle and sheep, a number of contigu- 
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ous farms, better adapted for grazing than cropping, were convert- 
ed into sheep-walks, and let to men of capital, skilled ip the ma« 
nagement of store farms. Other stimulants to improvement have 
been more recently applied, by liberal allowances for the opening 
of drains ; and. the subdividing of lots with fences ; the esta- 
blishment of a farmer's club, which gives premiums for ploughing, 
sheep, black-cattle, and general rural management. 

Improvements are accordingly going on now with spirit. The 
better class of farmers have introduced all the improved modes of 
husbandry which prevail in the more advanced agricultural districts, 
with horses, ploughs, thrashing-mills, &c. to correspond. And 
hence their returns in produce are as good as the quality of the 
soil and nature of the climate will admit of. By the liberal use of 
bone manure, they are able to lay down their lands in good con- 
dition for summer pasture, and to feed cattle in winter with turnips 
and hay for the butcher. With the addition of furrow draining, 
which has been recently adopted by a few of the tenants, 
and the introduction of the subsoil plough, their system of rural 
management would be complete. The smaller tenants have yet 
much to learn. They put little lime on their lands ; neglect th6 
cleaning and protecting of their thorn fences ; evade the rotation 
of crops laid down for them when they can, and are not sufficiently 
alive to the advantages of green crops and sown grasses. Hence 
their fodder is scarce in winter, and their pasture defective in sum- 
mer ; and their cattle a stinted breed, unproductive either for the 
dairy or the butcher. Even in this class, however, there are se- 
veral very excellent farmers, who for horses and cows, farming im- 
plements, and produce of all kinds, will not suffer by being com- 
pared to those who farm on a larger scale. Nothing is wanted to 
place the agriculture of Arran on the most thriving footing, but 
to give encouragement to such meritorious farmers, by extending 
the duration of their leases from the present short term of seven 
to nineteen years, and enlarging their lots, as the lands around 
them fall out of lease. 

Produce, — Of the gross annual produce of the parish, it is diffi- 
cult to form a very accurate estimate. The following approxima- 
tion to it has been supplied by a gentleman intimately acquainted 
with the agricultural state of the parish : 

Wheat, 30 quarters. 

Barley and big, 947 do. 

Oats, '2727 do. 

Beans and pease, 495 do. 

Potatoes, 4176 bolls, of 12 imperial bushels each. 
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Turnips, 83 Scotch acres* 

Rye-grass and meadow hay, 6820 imperial stones. 

Flax, 260 do. 

Eggs, 350,000. 

Cheese, 3500 imperial stones. 

Butter, 4800 do. 

Herrings, 2660 barrels. 

Other fish, 2900 imperial stones. 

Sheep produced annually, 2260. 

Horses, do. 150. 

Pigs, do. 630. 

Milch cows grazed, 1050. 

Other cattle do. 750. 

Poultry, 3,800. 

Straw consumed by cattle, 109,000 imperial stones. 

Limestone quarried, 3400 tons. 

Freestone do. 300 do. 

V. — Parochial Economy. 
Market'Towns and Meaiu of Communication. — There are no 
market-towns either in the parish or island. The people carry 
their cattle and produce to market to the different towns on the 
mainland; principally Saltcoats and Ardrossan; with which there 
is regular steam communication throughout the year. The ble of 
Arran steam-packet plies between Arran and Ardrossan, twice a« 
week during the winter and spring months, and in summer daily. 
From the beginning of June till the end of September, the steam- 
boats of the Castle Company ply regularly between Glasgow 
and Arran twice a- week. There are two annual fairs in the parish, one 
at Lamlash in the beginning of winter, and the other at Brodick, 
the last week of June. The Lamlash fair is thinly attended ; and 
any little business done at it, is almost exclusively confined to the 
selling and exchanging of horses. Brodick fair, though established 
only a few years ago, attracts great crowds both of the inhabitants 
of Arran, and people from the mainland ; and there is considera- 
ble business done at it, in horses, cattle, and wool. The post- town 
is Saltcoats. In connexion with the post-olfBce of that town, there 
are two subordinate offices in the parish of Kilbride, which com- 
municate with it daily, Sundays excepted, in summer and autumn, 
and twice a-week during the rest of the year. Perhaps no island in 
the Hebrides is better accommodated with roads. From Gortan 
Alister, a little south of Lamlash, to Brodick, there is a Parliamen- 
tary road, which was last year regularly macadamized, and is always 
kept in a state of excellent repair. In 1817, a line of road in 
continuation of this, made at the expense of the Duke of Hamil-* 
ton, and kept in repair by the statute labour of the district, was 
carried from its northern termination as for as Sannox, and from 
its southern point round the whole of the southern and most va- 
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luable part of the island to the Blackwater river. There are also 
two excellent roads which communicate with the parish of Kilmorie^ 
one made by the Duke of Hamilton from Lamlash to Benicarra^ 
gan, in the district of Southend, and the other a Parliamentary road 
from Brodick to the Blackwater in the Chiskan district. To render 
the inland communication of the parish complete, it would be 
extremely advantageous to continue onward to Lochranza the road 
which terminates at Sannox, and to build a few additional bridges ; 
one over Ashdale Burn, and other two on the rivers of South and 
North Sannox. There are harbours at Lochranza, Corrie, Bro- 
dick, and Lamlash. The three latter have quays attached to them^ 
but not of sufficient extent, being accessible to vessels only at high 
water. There was at one time an excellent quay at Lamlash^ 
fit to admit vessels of every size at all states of the tide. It was 
built in the time of the Duchess Ann of Hamilton, who planned 
it on such a scale, that though the wages of masons were then 
only 8d. and those of labourers 4d. per day, and the materials with 
which it was built quite at hand, the work cost L. 2913. By a 
piece of gross mismanagement, this admirable quay was some thirty 
or forty years ago allowed to be used as a quarry for erecting the 
village of Lamlash ; — a measure of which the folly is now deeply 
felt, as the productive industry of the island is so greatly increased, 
and steam navigation, has created so much intercourse between 
Arran and the mainland. The island cannot have that accommo- 
dation which its growing importance demands, till this gross blun- 
der is repaired by the erection of a proper quay at Brodick or 
Lamlash. 

Ecclesiastical State. — The parish church is situated at the south 
end of the village of Lamlash. It was built in the year 1773, and 
is a plain and unambitious building, without vestry, steeple, or bel- 
fry, quadrangular in form, with an aisle containing a small 
gallery opposite the pulpit, projecting from one of its sides. It 
contains about 560 sittings, which are all free, and, with the ex- 
ception of the seats of the two proprietors, the minister's family 
and two or three others, common to all the parishioners. There 
is no other place of worship connected with the Establishment 
actually within the bounds of the parish. But there is a chapel at 
Lochranza, near the northern extremity of the parish, at its point 
of junction with the parish of Kilmorie, in which a preacher of the 
Gospel officiates as assistant to the two ministers of Arran. He 
has the charge of a district in Kilbride parish, containing a popu« 
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lation of about 20.0. The provision for the support of the chapel 
is 500 merks Scots, mortified for the purpose by the Duchess Ann, 
with the interest of a sum formed by the accumulation of the sa-- 
lary, during a vacancy of fifteen years, which occurred about twenty 
years ago. The district under the sole superintendence of the parish 
minister is seventeen miles in length ; and contains a population of 
nearly 2200 ; belonging, with a few trifling exceptions, to the Esta- 
blishment. Of these, there are above 200 from nine to ten miles 
from the parish church ; 600 from four to six ; and 1600, more than 
two. In these circumstances, it is obvious, that though the pa- 
rish church is at present in nearly as central a situation for the whole 
population as could well be fixed upon, a large proportion of these 
pre at such a distance as precludes either regular attendance upon 
ordinances on their part, or efficient pastoral superintendence on 
ihe part of the minister. Accordingly, both pastor and people 
are at present making efforts for getting an additional church and 
parish for the large and populous district round Brodick Bay. How 
they may succeed, it is difficult to say, as they are not in circum- 
stances either to build a church or support a minister without ex- 
ternal aid. The present church is generally full in good weather; 
in summer sometimes uncomfortably so. But if the people were 
all within a convenient distance of the church, a house of twice 
the size might be filled. The communicants alone, who exceed 
^00, would require more accommodation than the present church 
affords.* The manse is beautifully situated on a sloping eminence 
about a mile north-east of the church, and commands a fine view 
of the bay, and of the opposite coast of Ayrshire. It is a substan- 
tial and commodious house, built in 1826. The glebe consists of 
about 19 Scotch acres, fences, roads, and church-yard included* 
.When the present incumbent entered upon its possession, it was, 

* The above was written three years ago. Since that time an elegant and com- 
modieus church has been built at Brodick. The expense of the edifice amounted to 

^bout L.850 ;'of which L.lOO was contributed by His Grace the Duke of Hamilton ; 
L. 167, 15s. by the Extension Committee of the General Assembly ; nearly L. 150 
by the inhabitants of Brodick and summer visitors ; and L.448 by the friends of re- 
ligion in the cities and large towns of the mainland, ia subscriptions procured by the 
writer of this article. The church was opened for public worship on the second 

■ Sunday of December 1839; and a parochial missionary attached to the district of 
Brodick now preaches in it regularly to a crowded congi-egation. Without an en- 
dowment from some quarter, ho^vever, it is to be feared that the services of an or- 
dained clergyman xannot be secured for it. In the meantime, the attendance at the 
parish church is (Considerably diminished. There is, however, abundance of popula- 

'tion for filling botb 'churches; and it is to be hoped that all the spare room will be 

. occupied as soon as the increased facilities for pastoral superintendence, arising from 
the services of an additional labourer in the vineyard^ have had time to tell upon the 

* ha|;>its( of the parishioners. 
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with the exception of a few patches, one uncultivated waste. It 
has since been drained, limed, and subdivided, at an expense which 
the writer is ashamed to mention, as the soil is too light to remu- 
nerate him for his outlay. It would at present let at a rent of L. 20 
per annum. The stipend consists of 17 chalders, in equal pro- 
portions of barley and oatmeal, and payable according to the fiars 
of the county. The allowance for communion elements is L. 8, 
6s. 8d. 

The whole of the parishioners belong to the Established 
Church, with the exception of about forty individuals connected 
with the Congregational Union of Scotland. The last have a 
chapel at Sannox, containing about 260 sittings. Their minister, 
having scarcely any congregation of his own, draws his audiences 
principally from among those members of the Establishment who 
are unable to attend their parish church. On the evening of every 
third Sabbath, he preaches at the school-house at Brodick ; and 
one Sabbath in the three the whole day at Lochranza. He is prin- 
cipally supported out of the funds of the Congregational Union, 
and by religious societies, by which he is employed in itinerating 
through the Highlands for a few months every summer. He has 
a good house attached to his chapel. Both the house and the 
chapel were built by subscription about twenty years ago. 

Education. — There are at present 6 schools in the parish, be- 
longing exclusively to itself, and a seventh at Lochranza, common 
to Kilbride and Kilmorie. The maximum salary for parochial 
schools is distributed in unequal portions among four of these : 
Lamlash receiving L. 19 ; Brodick, L. 16 ; Corrie, L. 4 ; and 
Lochranza, L. 6, with nearly an equal sum from Kilmorie pa- 
rish. The other schools are, an Assembly school at Whiting 
Bay; and a private school at Lamlash. At all the schools, 
the fees for teaching are the same as in the parochial schools 
of rural districts in the low country. The people, however, 
being generally poor, the amount of school-fees in the best at- 
tended of them does not exceed |^. 14 per annum ; in some, it 
is as low as L. 5. All the parochial teachers have schoolhouses, 
without rent, from the Duke of Hamilton ; and the Assembly 
teacher, the accommodations required by the rules of the Assembly 
Committee on schools. The salary of the Aisembly teacher is 
L.25. Whiting Bay has been singularly fortunate, in a suc-^ 
cession of excellent teachers, appointed by the Committee of the 
Assembly. The branches usually taught in the several schools 
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are, English and Gaelic reading, writing, English gramnnar, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and navigation. Sabbath schools are 
established in all the districts of the parish. The majority 
of them are taught by the teachers of the week-day schools; 
a few of them by these, in conjunction with other pious and 
well-disposed individuals. These schools are conferring inesti* 
mable beneBts, in rearing up the rising generation in right views 
of Divine truth, aYid correct rules of moral conduct. But they 
would be much more extensively beneficial, both to teachers and 
taught, did the circumstances of the people admit of their provid- 
ing their children with those admirable text-books which are now 
in general use in well-conducted Sunday schools in the low coun* 
try. In winter and spring, the number of children who attend 
school in the parish averages about 450. In summer, many of 
them are employed in herding and field labour ; and therefore the 
attendance is much less. The advantages of education, however, 
are very generally appreciated ; and there are few, if any, abov& 
the age of six, who are not in the way of being taught to read. 
Still, it is a general complaint among the teachers, that children, 
during the time they are with them, are not obliged to give more 
punctual attendance at school ; and that they are allowed to quit 
school altogether, and, considering their education as finished, at 
too early an age for retaining permanently what they have been 
taught.. 

Libraries. — In the year 1824, a few public-spirited individuals 
established a small library in the parish ; and to make it easily ac- 
cessible to all, the amount of the subscription was fixed at Is. per 
annum. There are, at present, about 80 subscribers, the majority 
of them young men of the working classes who enliven their long 
winter evenings by the perusal of its volumes. The subscriptions 
are collected once a-year at a general meeting, at which the new- 
books to be added to the collection are proposed and voted for. 
The collection, from the low amount of the subscriptions, consists 
as yet of only 300 volumes ; bpt these are well selected, and sup- 
ply several excellent works in history, biography, popular science, 
geography, and practical divinity. Most of the religious books, 
either originally composed in Gaelic, or translated into Gaelic 
from the English language, are found in the collection, and have 
always a great circulation among the more aged of the subscribers4 
The more wealthy of the parishioners occasionally make donations 
of books to the library. 
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Poor and Parochial FiMWcfe.— The average number of paupers, 
^ho receive regular parochial aid, is 50 ; among whom is distri-* 
buted annually the sum of L. 60. They receive their respective 
allowances quarterly, in sums which vary from 3s. to 12s. to each, 
according to their several necessities. The average number of 
occasional paupers cannot be easily stated \ very few applying to 
the session for aid, except persons who wish to be placed regularly 
upon the roll. Taking the average of the last seven years, the 
amount of the church collections, including dues for mortcloth and 
marriage proclamations, has been L. 46, lis. 3|d. The kirk-ses- 
sion has a small capital arising from bequests, lying at interest in 
Irvine Bank. Its present amount is L. 100 ; but it is yearly de- 
creasing, as the quarterly distributions in winter and spring con- 
siderably exceed the amount of the church collections at those sea- 
sons of the year. A number of the more destitute of the paupers re- 
ceive small pensions from His Grace the Duke of Hamilton. The 
amount of the pensions varies from L. 1 to L. 2 per annum ; and 
the majority of them is bestowed upon old men, and poor widows 
of good moral character. The sum distributed among them at 
the last annual term was L, 63, lis. Paupers have geue rally 
speaking lost much of the reluctance to appear on the session-roll 
which they at one time manifested ; and many of them are cla- 
morous for additions to their allowances. But none ever make ap- 
plication except persons really in destitute circumstances, and un- 
equal to their own support ; and such applicants would be greatly 
more numerous, and a heavier burden on the fund, were it not for 
the forward and liberal charity of neighbours and relations ; many 
of whom are themselves in circumstances little elevated above the 
objects of their willing bounty. 

Inns and Alehouses, — There are six public-houses in the pa- 
rish ; of which three are at Lamlash ; two at Brodick ; and one at 
Corrie. The largest of these is the inn at Brodick ; an old, but 
commodious house, much resorted to in summer by visitors to the 
Island of Arran. By its present respectable occupants, . it is ex- 
ceedingly well kept ; and no person leaves it without being grati- 
fied by the assiduous attentions of its inmates. The other houses, 
though smaller, are very neat and clean, and occupied by families 
of respectable character and conduct. Their number, however^ 
might be reduced, especially at Lamlash, to the obvious benefit of 
the morals of the people, and without any undue encroachment 
on the accommodation required for strangers. But the houses which 
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call most loudly for the interference of the magistracy, are smal] 
whisky shops in different parts of the parish, which contrive dex* 
terously to elude the scrutiny of the excise ; and afford the lovers 
of ardent spirits opportunities of indulging in their favourite beve- 
rage, without the public notice which they would incur by frequent 
visits to the licensed public- houses. 

Fuel, — The fuel of the labouring classes is generally peats. 
Every tenant has a right to cut peats in the hills ; and their only 
expense to him is the labour of cutting and carrying them home. 
In the wet climate of Arran, they are a very precarious kind of 
fuel ; but their quality is in general excellent, and when secured 
in good condition, they are an excellent substitute for coals. 
Those in easy circumstances, for the most part, burn coals from 
Ayrshire. The freight usually charged is, from Ardrossan 4s. 
and from Ayr 5s. per ton of 24 cwt. ; and this, added to their price 
at the place of embarkation, makes them in general l4s. or 15s» 
per ton. 

Miscellaneous Observations. 
It must be acknowledged that this parish is in many respects^ 

very far behind the rural parishjBS on the mainland of Scotland^ 
But there are probably few parishes in the kingdom, where the 
progress of improvement has of late been more rapid. In the year 
1793, when the former Statistical Account of the parish was written, 
it was, notwithstanding its proximity to the very centre of Scotch 
commerce and industry, in a state as rude and primitive as the 
most remote islands of the Hebrides. There were not at that time 
six carts in the whole parish. Of regularly formed road there was 
not a mile ; nor a single bridge built with stone and lime. The 
houses of the tenantry and common people in general were the 
merest hovels ; and their clothes of the coarsest home manufacture. 
Their land was so unskilfully cultivated that its returns did not 
nearly afford them the requisite supply of food. Their cattle, 
though from their very diminutive size easily supported, died upon 
their hands in hundreds every severe spring. And they were them- 
selves, though like Highlanders in general courteous and respectful 
in their manners, greatly deficient in every branch of useful know- 
ledge. Many of the old were never taught to read ; and the ma- 
jority of both old and young could speak little or no English. The 
changes in all these respects, which have since that period occurred 
in the parish, the preceding pages have sufficiently explained. 
To do full justice to the capabilities of the parish, there ar9 
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sei^eral other changes still imperatively called for. Of these the 
most important are, 1. Some additional wood for affording shel- 
ter to the more exposed farms, and improving the general ap- 
pearance of the parish ; 2. The enlargement of the size of the 
farms, and the lengthening of the leases to nineteen years ; 3. 
Good quays at Lamlash and Brodick, so as to afford the parish- 
ioners the requisite facilities for carrying their produce to market. 
It is understood to be the wish of the proprietor, to preserve as 
much as possible the present character of the parish as a romantic 
rural retirement. Were his views different, there is no property 
in the west of Scotland, the value of which could be more easily 
increased. The attractions of its healthy climate and majestic 
scenery, make it even in its present state a place of considerable 
jresort to summer visitors. Many of these, if they could get build- 
ing-leases, would erect villas in the parish, and perhaps reside in 
it the whole year. There would thus be a home market for much 
^f the produce of the island that is at present carried out of it at 
considerable expense ; much additional employment got for the 
poor and working classes ; and the foundation laid for converting 
the village of Lamlash into a thriving town of tradesmen andshop^ 
keepers, to minister to the wants and luxuries of the genteeler 
classes in the parish. With the finest harbour in the west of Scot*^ 
land in front of it, and abundance of coals on the opposite coast^ 
Lamlash ought to be, not a paltry village, but a flourishing town^ 
the seat of manufactures and the centre of commerce. In fact, it is 
a more arduous undertaking to hinder than promote its growth 
and prosperity. For. now that the rail-road from Glasgow to Ayrr 
shire is on the point of being completed, the power of steam will 
bring it so near Glasgow and Paisley, that its inhabitants can very 
easily draw towards themselves a few currents from that broad 
stream of wealth and industry, by which these mighty and inexr 
haustible reservoirs are at present feeding and enriching so many 
populous villages and second-rate towns of the mainland. 

Written January 1837 ; 
Revised April 1840. 
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I. — Topography and Natural History. 

Name. — Kilmorie^ the name of the parish, is derived from KiU- 
whiurey i, e. St Mary's. Its most southern extremity is in lati- 
tude 55^ 29^ 30", and in longitude 4° 17'. It extends from 
Largybeg Point on the south, to Lochranza water on the north, a di- 
rect distance oC about twenty- four miles. The ruggedness of the in- 
terior renders travelling through it impracticable, and the consequent 
circuitousness of the road, which winds along the shore, increases 
the actual distance between the extremities of the parish to near- 
ly thirty miles. Its average breadth is 6 miles, and its area about 
60,000 Scots acres. Its figure is semi-elliptical ; the preater axis 
extending from the southern to the northern extremities, in a 
straight line, passing through the centre of the island, and divid- 
ing this parish, through its whole length, from Kilbride parish; 
the circumference running along the shore, bounded, on the south, 
from Largybeg Paint to the Brown Head, by the Frith of Clyde, 
separating it from that part of Ayrshire called Carrick, from which 
it is about sixteen miles distant ; and on the east, from the Brown 
Head to Lochranza, by the Sound of Kilbrandon, separatingit from 
Kintyre, from which it is on an average six miles distant. 

The arable land is chiefly confined to the vicinity of the sea 
coast. On the south, it lies on an elevated terrace about half-a- 
mile broad, having a precipitous sea bank in front, and heath-clad 
hills in the hack ground. On the east, the vale of Shisken, the 
most fertile and best cultivated part of the island, runs a considera- 
ble distance into the interior, and contains above 1700 Scots acres 
of arable land. From this to Lochranza, the soil is in general 
sterile, and the ground steep and uneven. In the sea bank, which 

* Drawn up by the Rev. A. Macbride; Minister of the parish of North Bute* 
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we have mentioned, and which is also found at Shisken, there 
are numerous caves and fissures, some of them very spacious and 
romantic. These will be more particularly described under an- 
other division of this account. The extent of coast is about 30 
miles, and is in general bold and rocky, especially at Dippen, 
Struey, Brown Head, and Drumidoon. The principal bays are 
those of Kilpatrick, Machry, and Lochranza ; but it is only in the 
last that there is either shelter or anchorage. The principal 
headlands are Dippen, (a land-mark welUknown to all who navi- 
gate the Clyde,) and the Brown Head. Off this, and about a mile 
jfrom the shore, lies the Iron Isle, a sunken rock of considerable 
length, but only visible at low water. About the same distance from 
land, and opposite Kildonan, lies the low and green island of Pladda, 
on which a lighthouse 40 feet high was built about the year 1800. 
A new, higher, and more elegant one was built in the year 1826. 
The former one was allowed to remain, and thus, by showing two 
lights, the one above the other, Pladda light is distinguished from 
Cumbrae, which lies about twenty- two miles farther up the Frith,' 
These lights are stationary, and erected upon separate towers, 
the one above the other. They appear like two stars of the first 
magnitude at the distance of four or five leagues, or at lesser 
distances, according to the state of the atmosphere. When seen 
in one line, they bear from each other, north and south. 

The temperature of this parish, and other parts of the west coast 
surrounded by the sea, is understood not to be so warm in summery 
nor so cold in winter, as that of other places in the same parallel, 
and of the same elevation, on the east coast, nor does the medium tem- 
perature vary so much here, as it does in the broadest parts of Bri- 
tain, toward the south of England, where it is most distant from 
ihe sea. Still less does it vary so much as it does in the same pa- 
rallel on the opposite continents of Europe and America. The 
air is keen and bracing ; the climate dry and salubrious, for though 
the height of the mountains attract the clouds, and cause more 
rain to fall here than in parts which are less hilly, yet the nume- 
rous rivulets which run down their sides, and flow through the glens, 
soon carries it away, and thus the country is free from all those va- 
pours which arise from stagnant waters, and from all febrile dis- 
eases which prevail in low and humid countries. 

Thunder-storms are by no means of unfrequent occurrence in 
summer. It is impossible to convey to one who has nojt witnessed a 
thunder-storm among the mountains, any adequate idea of the terrific 
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grandeur and awful solemnity of such a scene. Snow-storms also 
occasionally happen ; but, coming as they do from the north-east 
and east, and having, consequently, to cross a great extent of 
mountains before they reach this island, they are, in a great mea^ 
sure, spent before they arrive. Sometimes, however, the ground is 
covered with snow to a considerable depth ; but though in the deep 
recesses and ravines of the granite mountains it lies deep, and long, 
yet it seldom lies longer than a few days in the low grounds, and 
on the sea-shore it is speedily dissolved. 

The followmg meteorological Table has been obligingly furnish- 
ed by Robert Stevenson, Esq. Civil- Engineer. It is taken from 
the journal kept at Pladda Light-house, situate in the county of 
Bute, in 55^ SO' north latitude, and 5° 4' west longitude, elevated 
130 feet above the medium level of the sea, containing monthly and 
annual averages of the observations made daily for the year 1836. 
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The streams, or rivulets, owing to the mountainous character of 
the island, are numerous ; many of them of considerable size and 
rapidity, and all affording good sport to the angler. Some of them, 
in their course, form cascades of great height and beauty. Those 
most deserving of notice are the cascades of Essmore, on Auchiur 
hew water, and Esscumhan, on Leven water. The former occa- 
sionally presents a phenomenon of singular and beautiful appearr 
ance — an iris, perfectly circular in form. 

There are many fresh-water lakes interspersed through the hillp 
of the interior. Those of most note are Loch lorsa, about a niil^ 
in length, but very narrow, and Loch Tanna, about two miles in 
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length, likewise very narrow for its length ; the former celebrated 
for its salmon, the latter for its trout. 

Lochranza is the only salt water loch in the parish. It is about 
a mile in length. Near its head, and on the south side, a small 
low peninsula projects into the loch, and forms within, a commodi- 
ous basin of great depth and security. On the peninsula standi 
the ancient castle of Lochranza, once a royal hunting residence, 
but now roofless, and fast falling to ruin. During the season of 
herring- fishing, Lochranza is a place of great resort. Two or 
three hundred boats may often be seen lying at anchor, drying 
their nets in the bay ; and seldom will a lovelier sight be seen 
than when, in the summer evening, they move simultaneously out 
of the loch, separating as they advance, to shoot their nets on the 
fishing-ground. 

Geology and Mineralogy^ — Arran has been much resorted to 
by geologists and mineralogists. Within the limited compass 
^of this account, we can do nothing more than give a brief sketch 
of this part of the subject, and in doing so, we shall endeavour to 
connect, as much as possible, the local with the scientific arrange- 
ment. For this purpose, we shall commence at the north end of 
the parish. There the hills are all composed of the primary for- 
mation, which extends from Lochranza to lorsa. 'To the south of 
lorsa, the country is more level, and the strata entirely of the se- 
condary formation. 

• Granite. — Benvarian and Glencatacol. — The granite in the pa- 
rish is of a much finer grain than that in Goatfell and the adja- 
cent hills. 

Mica Slate, — Mica and chlorite slate extend along the shore 
from Lochranza to lorsa, and form the hills in that district, until 
they come in contact with granite. 

Clay Slate, — Argillaceous and clay-slate appear but in one 
small detached spot on the south-west of Lochranza. It i§ very 
abundant in the neighbouring parish. 

Conglomerate comes next in order, and may be seen to great 
advantage along the shore, from lorsa to King's Cove, and also on 
the secondary hills above Shisken. The ingredients that enter 
into its composition are fragments of clay-slate, mica-slate, gray- 
wacke- slate, quartz, a little jasper, and sandstone. These are ge- 
nerally rounded, as if worn by attrition, and are evidently the re- 
mains of former rocks, which are here consolidated. 

Red sandstone is found lying below the conglomerate, but often- 
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er above it. This rock is found in great abundance from Machry 
to Drumidoon, and also at the eastern extrentity of the parish. The 
beds are usually of great thickness, and very much inclined as they 
approach the primary sandstone. 

White sandstone, a variety considered by some as distinct from 
the former, lines the coast on the east side of the parish. It con- 
sists of numerous beds a few feet in thickness, separated by thin 
layers of shiver. The thickness of all this series of beds combin- 
ed cannot be less than 1000 feet. This species of rock is very 
extensively distributed, extending along the shore from Shisken to 
Dippen, a distance along the coast of twelve miles, and throughout 
its whole course is visible, save when covered with overlying rocks, 
such as porphyry, or trap, or when intersected by veins of basalt. 
It is not confined to the sea shore, but extends backward into the 
interior beneath the secondary hills, to the other side of the is- 
land, as may be seen where the water courses have worn away the 
overlying soil or rock. The dip of the strata is to the south, and 
varies from an angle of 20° to 43°. 

2rap Rock. — The varieties of this class of rocks extend over the 
secondary sandstone, and are so numerous, and pass into each 
other in such a manner, that it would be more than useless to at- 
tempt a description of all that mineralogists have enumerated, and 
which are to be found in this parish. 

Greenstone abounds most about Dippen rocks. 

Dikes of basalt and greenstone intersect the whole southern 
shore. 

The variety of trap called clinkstone abounds in Pladda, and in 
the hills of the adjacent part af the island. 

Porphyries, — All the above varieties of trap rocks have their 
porphyries near the same locality. The variety most worthy of 
notice is that called clinkstone porphyry, which is of a grey co- 
lour, and found on the farm of Drumidoon, and the hill to the 
south of it called the Brownhead. 

Pitchstone porphyry is a striking feature in the mineralogy of . 
Arran. It is found in great abundance in the vicinity of King's 
Cove, and Tormore, in veins of great thickness. It sometimes 
seems to approximate in character to what is by some called horn- 
Stone. 

Limestone is found in two or three places in the parish. The 
beds about Shisken, especially at Glenloig, and Clachan glen, 
are well worth working. In these the lime approaches to almost 
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perfect purity. No traces of shells, or of any other fossil remains 
are to be found in it. Hence, it is believed to be of older forma- 
tion than that found at Corrie, and other parts of the island. 

Independent minerals. — In granite^ rock-crystals, talc, epidote, 
stilbite. — In trap rock^ prehnite, mesotype, chalcedony. 

Names of the rocks and simple minerals in the parish : Granite. 
(No gneiss is any where found in it), mica slate, chlorite slate, 
clay slate, conglomerate, breccia or puddingstone, red sandstone, 
white sandstone, clinkstone, greenstone, basalt, basaltic-porphyry^ 
greenstone porphyry, clinkstone-porphyry, pitchstone, pitchstone* 
porphyry. 

Simple Minerals, — Rock-crystal, talc, epidote, stilbite, prehnite, 
mesotype, chalcedony in pitchstone veins* 

All varieties of soil are to be found in the parish. Near the 
shore it is sandy or gravelly ; beyond this, it is generally clayey ; 
and in the vicinity of the hills, which are nowhere above a mile 
and a-half from the sea, it is mossy. The straths along the river 
sides are rich loam. 

The only mines wrought in the parish, are the limestone quar- 
ries of Clachan and Glenloig, and these but to a limited extent, 
owing partly to their diflSculty of access, partly to their distance 
from the arable land, but chiefly to the want of fuel to burn the 
stone. 

Botany, — Arran is a field that has hitherto been but little cul- 
tivated by the botanist. It is seldom that he has penetrated its 
wild and sequestered glens, or climbed its alpine heights; but 
when at any time he has done so, he has been amply repaid for 
his toil ; and I doubt not, when it is fully explored, it will be found 
as rich in plants as in minerals. We subjoin a list of the rarer 
plants of the parish, with their localities. 

Alpine Plants. 

Utriciilaria vulgaris. Glen lorsa. Saxifraga stellaris. Benvarain» 

Alchemilla alpina. Benvarain. Salix herbacea. 

Thalictrum alpinum Ulva moatana. Glencatacol. 

Sub- alpine Plants. 

Pingiiicula lusitanica. Clachaig« Lobelia Dortmanna. Loch lorsa 

Malaxis paludosa. Kildonan. Viola canina. 

Epipactis ensifolia, (extremely rare), Brassica monensis. Kildonan and Shis- 
Sliddery water ken 

palens. Imachir Vicia sylvatica. Kildonan and Struey 

Cotyledon umbilicus. Struey rock. Osmunda regalis. King*s Cove. 

Lithospermum maritimum. Clachaig Crambe maritima. Imachir Port. 

shore Lathyrus sylvestris. Struey rock. 

Anagallis tenella. Clachaig shore. Althea officinalis. 

Convolvulus soldanella. Blackwater Carlina vulgaris. < 

Foot. Inula Helenium. 
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The four last were not known to exist in the island till a few 
years ago, when they were discovered by a young gentleman be- 
longing to the parish. They are extremely rare, so much so, that 
the only other places where they are known to exist in Britain, are 
the Mull of Galloway, and the Head of Houth in Ireland. The 
Lathyrtu sylvestris is very seldom found in a wild state in Scot- 
land. 

: The forests which covered the island so late as the time of Dean 
Donald Munro, who published his tour through the Hebrides in 
the year 1567, have almost entirely disappeared ; and no attempt 
has as yet been made to replace them. The only spot of the pa- 
rish that has been planted is a large tumulus on the farm of She- 
dog. The trees are very healthy, and considering the small body 
there is of them, and the exposed situation in which they stand, 
thrive remarkably well. Were parts of the hill-sides covered with 
plantations, and clumps of trees interspersed through the low- 
lands, especially along .the banks of the rivers and streamlets, it 
would relieve the country of the bleak and naked aspect'that it now 
presents, and increase both the beauty and the value of the property. 

Zoology. — The destruction of the forests has proved fatal to all 
animals of prey, if such at any time existed in the island, and 
threatens to prove equally so to those of the chase. Foxes, 
badgers, polecats, weasels, &c. which are common in the adjacent 
counties of Ayr and Argyle, are here unknown. The red-deer, 
said to have been once very abundant in the parish, are now only, 
and but rarely, to be met with in the wild and solitary heights of 
Olenespig, Gleniorsa, and Glenfas. Hares are pretty numerous ,* 
and rabbits abound among the downs on the sea-shore, and the 
Eocky heights of the interior. 

The native breed of horses, cattle, and sheep, has entirely dis- 
appeared within the last twenty years, and a new and much improved 
one been introduced in its stead. This change has been effected 
partly by importation, and partly by crossing, but chiefly by the 
latter mode. 

The native breed of horses, supposed to have in it a dash of 
Spanish blood, was diminutive, but remarkably sure-footied, hardy, 
and tractable. That at present used, approximates nearer in size 
and symmetry to the Ayrshire breed ; which being heavier is bet- 
ter adapted for the purposes of agriculture. 

The native breed of sheep was sm?ill, white-faced, and horn- 
less ; seldom weighing more than a stone, or a stone and a half ; 
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and supposed to be of Norwegian origin. This lias been supplant- 
ed by the black-faced ; and it again, in one instance, but to a con-^ 
siderable extent, has been crossed with the Cheviot. It was feared 
that these would not be sufficiently hardy for the climate, but so 
far as the experiment has gone, they have not in any degree de- 
teriorated, but have fully realized the expectation of the farmer. 

The native breed of cattle, seems to have been a mongrel of 

Galloway, Ayr, and Argyleshire, with little attention either 

to size or symmetry; they were consequently reckoned in the 

market of an inferior description. Very considerable attention 

has been paid to their improvement since 1810, in the first instance 

by the proprietor, who introduced bulls of a superior breed from 

Argyleshire, giving the free use of them to the tenantry. Since 

that period the tenantry themselves have taken an interest in the 

matter, and the improvement has been most marked and rapid. 

Should the same system be persevered in for a few years longer, 

Arran will not be behind any part of the Highlands in its breed 

of black-cattle. 

Goats are now kept only on one farm, and here they have long 
since ceased to milk them. 

The roe, the wild boar, and capercailzie, are said to have been 
at one time very abundant in the parish ; and the fact of its being 
part of the Royal hunting domain, gives credibility to the tradition ; 
but they have been long since extinctl Black-game and grouse 
swarm in the most unbounded profusion. The ptarmigan is 
found on the tops of the granite mountains, and partridges are 
sometimes met with on the low-lands of the Southend. Plovers 
and starlings are common. Eagles, kites, hawks of various kinda> 
owls, and carrion-crows, were so at one time likewise ; but since 
the proprietor has given a premium for their destruction, they 
have nearly been extirpated. The smaller birds, such as spar- 
rows, bullfinches, &c. have become vastly more numerous since 
4:hese enemies of their kind have been destroyed. 

Several species of snakes are found in the woods, glens, and 
moorlands adjoining the arable ground ; but seldom if ever in the 
heights of the interior. The largest of them is between three 
and four feet long. 

Trout and salmon are found in all the rivers, trout in all the 
lakes, and salmon in Loch lorsa. Neither are by any means so 
•abundant as they were forty years ago. The decrease is partly ow- 
ing to the want of protection in close-time, and partly to the use 
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of lime in agriculture. The salmon enters the rivers in July, and 
returns in October. No fishings are let. 

Seals and otters are found along the shore. The sea around 
the whole parish is well stocked with fish of all descriptions. 
Haddock, whiting, mackerel, seath, and cod abound. Ling and 
turbot are caught off the Southend ; but the fishermen engaged in 
taking them are almost all from the Ayr coast. Lobster and 
crab fishing is carried on by the natives about Kildonan, for the 
Glasgow market. At the Northend, the herring- fishery is carried 
on with great spirit, skill, and success by the inhabitants, who in 
a great measure depend upon it for their subsistence. 

Conchology. — The following is a list of the rarer shells of the 
parish, drawn up by the Kev. Mr Landsborough of Stevenston* 

Patella clypeus Amphidesma compressum Nucula nucleus 

Bulla lignaria Lucina flexuosa Terebratula aurita 

Ciogula labiosa Scalaria clathrus Astarte eompressa 

Scalaria Turtoni Tellina squalida Venus cassina 

Trochus magus — _ crassa Cardium exiguum 

Fusus corneus Venus fasciata medium 

Amphidesma pubescens Venerupis virginea Pectunculus pilosus. 
declive 

IL — Civil History. 
There are few events of historical interest connected with this 

parish, except such as are common to the other islands of the He- 
brides, till the time of King Robert Bruce. After his disastrous 
defeat at Methven, and his perilous escape at Dairy, he retired 
with a few of his most influential and intrepid adherents to the 
small island of Rathrin, on the north coast of Ireland. There, under 
the protection of the Lord of the Isles, he spent the winter of 1307, 
sighing, as he viewed the dark and distant hills of his beloved 
country, 

*^ O Scotland, shall it ere be mine. 

To wreak thy wrongs in battle line, 

To raise my victor hands, and see, 

Thy hills, thy vales— thy people free ! 

That glance of bliss is all I crave. 

Betwixt my labours, and the grave.**— -JCrOrd ofihe Isles, 

On the return of spring, he crossed over to Arran, whither he 
liad been preceded by Lord James Douglas and Sir Robert Boyd, 
who, on his landing, 

*' Met him like friends who part in pun. 
And meet in doubtful hope again.** Ibid. 

Amid the forests and fastnesses of Arran, he could live conceal- 
ed from his enemies, who lay on the opposite coast of Carrick, 
while his proximity to its shores enabled him to obtain the ear- 
liest and most accurate intelligence of their situation and their 
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strength ; to fan the embers of liberty that still lived in the 
bosoms of his countrymen, and be at hand to take advantage of 
any false movement on the part of his foes, or any favourable one 
on that of his friends. During his stay on the island, he made a 
s cave, on the sequestered shore of Drumidoon, the place of his 
usual residence. How long he remained here is' uncertain, but it 
was sufficiently long to attach the inhabitants unalienably to his 
interests. .A body of their number fought under his banner at 
Bannockburn, and for services^hen rendered, or kindnesses for- 
merly shewn, after his accession to the throne of his ancestors, he 
gave many of them grants of land on the island, one of which is 
held by the lineal descendant to this day. 

The circumstances of his departure are somewhat differently 
related. Tradition, which always affects the romantic, narrates, 
that one morning, while musing in bed over his past misfortune, 
and his future prospects, he observed a spider vigorously endeavour- 
ing to raise itself to the roof of the bam in which he lay. Once 
and again it failed in its attempts, just as many times as he had 
done in his, to regain the throne of his ancestors. Though often 
baffled, yet it still persevered, and ultimately succeeded. Ani- 
mated by this prophetic incident, alone, and disguised as a min- 
strel, he crossed over to his maternal castle of Turn berry, in Car- 
rick, then garrisoned by the English under Percy. Should he 
find matters favourable to his cause, he was to make a signal to 
his friends whom he left behind, by lighting a fire on an eminence 
above the castle, on seeing which they were to follow him. In- 
stead, however, of finding them favourable, he found them quite 
the reverse. The garrison was strong and vigilant ; his partisans, 
few, feeble, and dispirited ; and even his own hereditary vassals 
indifferent, if not hostile. 

^< Long harassed by oppreMor*s hand, 

Courage and faith had fled the land, 

And over Carrick, dark and deep, 

sHad sunk dejection's iron sleep.-— Lor^^ of the Ttks. 

The minstrel monarch was therefore on the eve of returning, when 
Providence achieved for him what his own prudence would not 
have permitted him to attempt A fire was raised for some other 
purpose on the very spot where the preconcerted signal was to 
have been lighted. Aware of the consequence, Bruce spent the 
night on the beach, that he might apprise his friends of the misr 
take, before their arrival could be discovered by the enemy. They 
reached the shore before dawn, but, when told of the circumstance, 

BUTE. D . 
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nnd though assured that any attempt to surprise or carry the 
castle, or to raise the country, was desperate, and though dissuad* 
ed, it is said, hy their royal leader, and urged to return in silence 
to their former retreat, they resolutely refused to quit the land of 
their fathers, till they had either freed it, or fallen in its rescue. 

'^'Answered fierce Edward, * Hap what may, 

In Catrick, Carrick's lord shall stay ; 

I would not minstrel told the tale, 

WUdfire or meteor made us quail, 

I will not credit that this land, 

So iamed for warlike heart and hand* , v 

The nurse of Wallace, and of Bruce, 

Will long with tyrants hold a truce,* 

* .Prove we our fate, the brunt will bide,* 

So Boyd— so Haye— so Lennox cried. 

So said— so vowed the leaders all. 

So Bruce resolved—^ And in my hall, 

Since the bold Southern make their home. 

The hour of judgment soon shall come. 

When with a rough, and rugged host, 

Clifford may reckon to his cost.* *' — l\M, 

The manner of Bruce's departure, as related by the accurate Lord 
Hailes, in his Annals of Scotland, is circumstantially the same 
with that handed down by tradition, with the single exception of 
the task of exploring the country, being committed to a confiden- 
tial messenger, instead of being undertaken by the King in per- 
son. 

The sequel of the story, which forms one of the brightest pages 
in the annals of Scotland, belongs not to this part of the work. 

At a subsequent,' but more recent period, Arran supplied an 
asylum to another, who like Bruce, was outlawed for his rebel- 
lious adherence to the Royal cause of Scotland. After the dis- 
comfiture of the rising of 1745, the Honourable Charles Boyd, 
son of the unfortunate Lord Kilmarnock, who expiated the part 
he took in it, on the Tower Hill of London, fled to this parish, 
where he lay concealed in the farm of Aucheliffin, till he found an 
opportunity of escaping to France. While living in this gloomy 
and sequestered glen, he happened to fall on a chest of medical 
books, and amused himself by the study of that science, which he 
afterwards turned to benevolent account. After a residence of 
twenty years inFrance, he returned to his native country, and fixed 
his residence at Aberdeen. This is the person whom Boswell 
mentions as having received himself and Dr Johnson, when on 
their tour to the Hebrides, at Slanes Castle, in absence of his bro- 
ther the Earl of Errol. 

With the exception of the grants mentioned above, as made by 
King Robert, the property of the island since the time of Alex- 
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ander III., who wrested it from the Danes, by the defeat of Haco, 
continued in the crown till the reign of James III. The greater 
part of it seems to have been kept as a hunting domain for the 
Kings of Scotland, whose residence was the Castle of Lochranza. 
In 1834, Arran is mentioned by Boethius as the property of Ro- 
bert, the great Steward of Scotland, afterwards Robert IL When 
ravaged by Donald, Earl of Rothes, and the Lord of the Isles, in 
1456, it was the possession of James II. — James III. on the mar- 
riage of the Princess Margaret to Sir Thomas, son of Lord Boyd, 
erected Arran into an earldom, and gave it as a dowry to his 
sister. After her discreditable divorce from Sir Thomas, she was 
married a second time to Sir James Hamilton, and the same por-. 
tion given her as on her first marriage. Arran thus became, in 
1474, the property of the family of Hamilton, in which it has con- 
tinued till the present day. The unentailed part of it, extending 
from lorsa to Lochranza, was bequeathed by the late Duke Dou- 
glas to his only daughter, the Honourable Mrs Westenra, to whom 
it now belongs. The only other proprietor in the parish is John 
Fullerton, Esq. of Kilmichael, who holds the property of White- 
farlan, by the grant of King Robert 

Eminent Characters. — The Rev. William Shaw, author of the 
first Gaelic Grammar and Dictionary that were published, was 
born at Clachaig in this parish. In this arduous and patriotic 
undertaking, he was^ honoured with the patronage and advice of 
the then Earl of Eglinton, and the celebrated Dr Samuel John- 
son. As it claims to be the birth-place of the first Celtic scholar, 
so also it claims to be the death-place of the first. Celtic bard* 
Ossian is said to have died here. 

Antiquities and Natural Curiosities, — There are a few Danish 
forts, Druidical circles, obelisks of unhewn stone, and tumuli of 
considerable magnitude, scattered through the parish. 

By far the largest and most important of these fortifications is 
the Doon, on the farm of Drumidoon. The sea-cliffs in front 
form a defence 800 feet perpendicular. On the land side, the as- 
cent is steep, and round the summit, on the edge of this inclined 
plane, there is a wall, extending from the cliffs on the one side, to 
the cliffs on the other side, enclosing a level area of several acres, 
containing what appears to be the ruins of rude habitations. The 
wall, which was dry built, is now fallen, and a great quantity of 
the stone carried away for drains, dikes, &c. ; but still the ruins are 
very extensive, and the gateway distinctly discernible* 
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There is another, but much smaller one, called Tor-a^cbaisteil, 
on the farm of Sliddery. Though generally regarded as a Danish 
fort, its size, situation, appearance, and name, seem rather to in« 
dicate that it was a castle or circular building, roofed in either for 
refuge or defence. Druidical circles are found on many of the 
moors, and the moss which generally surroiuids them proves the 
places to have been at one time covered with wood. The most per- 
fect and interesting of these is that on " Sliabh-nan-carachan," on 
the farm of Tormore. It is called " Siudhe choir Fhionn," or 
FingaVs cauldron seat. All structures or monuments of magnitude 
are invariably ascribed by the Highlanders to the gigantic race of 
Fingal, whose stature and strength, if estimated by their works, 
completely cast the sons of Anak into the shade. On this circu- 
lar row of stones, the cauldron of Fingal is said to have been sup- 
ported, and if its depth bore any proportion to its diameter, it might 
have served for a boiler to the largest steamer that has yet crossed 
the Atlantic In one of the stones that form the circle, there is 
a perforation, evidently artificial, and well worn on the edges, to 
which Fingal tied his favourite dog Bran. 

Immediately adjoining this circle, stand three upright columns 
of rough unhewn stones, about 15 feet in height and 11 in cir- 
cumference. A fourth has long since fallen, or been broken down 
by the surface, and attempted to be made into millstones; but 
they seem to have been spoiled in the makings for they still re- 
main on the spot. As one-third, at least, of their entire length 
must be under ground, that cannot be less than 20 feet. They 
consist of primitive red sandstone, and millstone grit — a species of 
rock that is not to be found in situ near the spot. They must^ 
therefore, have been carried from a considerable distance, up a 
long but gentle ascent, to their present position. The conveyance 
of such immense blocks, from such a distance, and by suck a way, 
would require more skill in mechanics than is possessed by the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the parish. Tradition, therefore, ascribes their 
erection to Fingal, and his followers, though by some it is consi- 
dered as more probably due to the Scandinavians, who long pos- 
'sessed the islands of the Hebrides, and whose native country is 
thickly set with such massive monuments. In the moss around the 
eminence on which these obelisks stand, large trunks of oak trees 
are found imbedded, which show that the place was formerly a 
forest, and which has been held as proof that this was a fane of 
Druidical devotion. We know that the Druids performed their 
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religious worship in groves, and that columns and circles similar to 
those that here exist mark the place of its celebration. Stone- 
hegne, and all similar remains of antiquity, will ever be attributed 
to the Druids, — yet they are found in countries such as Scandi- 
navia and Scotland, where we have no evidence to show that they 
ever existed. We have no information of them, except what is fur- 
nished us by the Roman writers, who state, that their principal 
seats were in Gaul and Britain, and that they worshipped exclu- 
sively in groves. The monuments of antiquity called Druidical 
were clearly erected for public purposes, whether legislative, 
judicial, festal, sepulchral, or sacred, and consequently vary much 
in form and dimensions. A copious account 6f those found in 
Sweden has been published by M. Seoberg, the most distinguish^ 
ed antiquary of that country, but unfortunately in his own native 
language. One of these described by him is remarkable, as the 
stones of which it is composed are arranged in the shape of a ship, 
some of the rows representing the position of the masts, others 
the yards, &c. evidently indicating the burial pla<:e of a distinguish- 
ed naval officer. The probability of these remains in Scotland 
being of Scandinavian origin, is hei^tened by the fact of their 
being chiefly fotmd on the coasts and islands that were most fre- 
quented by the Norsemen. 

Similar obelisks are found in different other parts of the parish^ 
but they are evidently monumental, such are those at Maregrioch, 
'Auchincar, &c. &c In the former place, there are two columns 
about 30 feet distant. Between them there is a parallel row of 
smaller stones, forming a parallelogram about 4 -feet wide. At a 
little distance, a smaller area is enclosed in a similar manner. The 
larger is said to be the grave of one of FingaVs heroes ; the smaller 
that of his dog. Both were opened some time since, but found to 
contain nothing but dust and stones. Instead of the side stones 
formbg the parallelogram being replaced in their former situation^ 
as interesting monuments of antiquity, all that could be i>eiiioved 
were carried away for building. 

There are also many cairns or tumuli in the parish. Tfao 
largest in Scotland is said to be that at Blackwater Foot. It is 
now nmch diminished in size, owing to the great quantity of stones 
that has been carried away from it for dikes, drains, houses, &c. 
but when entire, it was said to measure across upwards of 200 
feet. To the north of it, and not far from Sliabh nan carachan, 
b another, said to mark the spot where Fingal held his court of 
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justice. The stone on which the culprit stood is still pointed out^ 
.and called the PaneVs stone. In the neighbourhood is the farm where 
he celebrated his feast of shells. His daughter's grave is shown on 
the farm of Drumidoon. It is an immense unhewn trough or flag- 
stone, resting horizontally upon vertical stones at each end, deeply 
.fixed on the ground. On being opened, there was only found in it 
an urn containing ashes. The urn was broken in the opening, and 
the fragments carried oiF by those engaged in the operation. 
The place was evidently on^ of sepulture, for around it are a 
number of vertical stones, which, by their arrangement, clearly in- 
dicate their object. About the middle of Glen-in-tshuidhe, and 
by the side of the old road, a cairn, now moss-covered, called 
suidhe Challum Chille, marks the spot where St Columba sat down 
to refresh himself with his disciple, when travelling through the 
island, evangelizing its heathen inhabitants. Another cairn, called 
Aran, or Ar Fhinn, on the. shore of Catacol, marked the spot 
where Fingal defeated the Norsemen under Manus, son of the 
Xing of Sweden, whence some say the island took its name. The 
present road has been cut through it, and its materials used for its 
formation, so that now not a vestige remains to mark its site. 

Religious Houses. — The ruins of the Convent of St Bride, ce- 
lebrated by Sir Walter Scott, in his Lord of the Isles, as the lone • 
ly residence of the Lady Isabella, were but recently to be seen at 
Jjochranza. The very foundation has lately been razed and re- 
moved, and not a stone now marks the cloisters, where dwelt the 
Maid of Lorn. The ruins of an oratory or cell belonging to a 
monk called John, and containing the remains of the saint, stand 
on the farm of Balnacula. Near it, and in the middle of the 
burying ground at Clachan, is the grave of St Molios, " the bare- 
headed servant of Jesus." His first residence was in the Isle of 
Lamlash, or the Isle of Molios ; but he afterwards removed to 
Shisken, and fixed his residence where now repose his remains. He 
died here at the advanced age of 120. On the stone which covers 
his grave, and which is said to have been brought from lona, the 
figure of the saint, arrayed in the robes of a mitred abbot, with 
chalice and crosier in his hands, is not inelegantly sculptured. Till 
within the last fifty years, it was customary for females after their 
confinement, to repair to the grave of the saint, and there deposit 
upon the stone a silver piece, as a thank-ofiering for their reco- 
very. The ruins of another chapel are to be seen on the farm of 
j3innicarragan. This seems to have been in former times the 
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place of worship for the district, and around it that for interment, 
till the removal of the former to Kilmorie. Infants are still bu* 
ried in it, and the wall that enclosed it may still be traced by its 
ruins, but the only monument of them which lie beneath, is a stone, 
beautifully carved. A well, once celebrated for its miraculous sa* 
natory virtues, stands at a short distance from the chapel. 

Castles, — Lochranza Castle, now roofless, and fast falling in 
ruins, stands upon a small green peninsula, near the entrance of 
the loch. The date of its erection is uncertain, but it is enume- 
rated in 1380 among the royal castles, as a hunting-seat of the 
Scottish sovereigns. It was afterwards inhabited by the Montgo- 
meries of Skilmorlie, the ancestors of the family of Eglinton, who 
possessed a considerable part of the north end of the parish, but 
lost it in wadset to the family of Hamilton. Kildonan Castle is 
a square tower, standing on the edge of a precipitous sea-cliiT, op* 
posite to Pladda. It scarcely deserves the name of a. castle, and 
seems rather to have formed one of a line of watch-towers, extend- 
ing from the entrance of the Clyde to the Rock of Dumbarton. It 
was originally the residence of a family of the name of Macdonald, 
to whom the adjoining lands belonged. From these, it passed to 
the Stewarts of Kilquhully, in Bute, who sold it, with the rest of 
their properties, to the Marquis of Bute, from whom it was lately 
purchased by the Duke of Hamilton. 

Natural Curiosities. — Xhe natural curiosities are numerous, but 
those most deserving of notice are the caves and cascades. Of the 
former there are many, but the largest and most romantic are 
the Monster's Cave, at Strueyrock, which is 1 10 feet long, 40 feet 
broad, and 80 high ; the Preaching Cave at Kilpatrick, and 
King's Cave at Drumidoon, the retreat and residence of King Ro-» 
bert Bruce. It is 114 feet long, 44 broad, and 47^ high. On 
the side-wall, and near the entrance, were inscribed the letters, 
M. D. R. These are now almost, if not altogether, deleted by the 
action of the weather, and the scribbling of visitants. But at its 
southern extremity may still be seen, rudely cut, a hunting scene, 
said to have been done by the fugitive monarch, as figurative of 
his own condition, when he made this lonely cavern the place of 
his abode. Several other representations are said to have covered 
its walls, executed by the same hand ; but they have all been 
either entirely erazed, or rendered untraceable by those of more re- 
cent writers. It has lately been cleared of its accumulated filth 
and rubbish, and a wall built around its entrance^ to prevent tliQ 
still remaining memorials of persecuted royalty from being injured, 
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or effaced by the wantonness of strangers. There are a niin^ber of 
other cares beside it, some of them of equal magnitude, though 
of less interest. One of th^m is called the King's Kitchen ; ano-» 
ther his cellar; a third his stable, &c. The cascades we have 
noticed elsewhere. 

Land-ovmers. *^The only heritors in the parish are, His Grace 
the Duke of Hamilton ; the Hon. Mr Westenra ; and John Ful«- 
lerton^ Esq. of Kilmichael, whose rentals are r — 

The Duke of Hamilton, 
Hon. Mr "Westenra, 
J. Fullerton, Esq. 

Total rental of the parish, L. 6(110 

Parochial Registers. — There are separate registers for session,, 
baptisms, and marriages, kept at Kilmorie, Shisken, and Loch-> 
ranza. Those of Kilmorie are the earliest, the fullest, and the 
most accurate. The others are kept for the convenience of the 
inhabitants, at places, where, from the great extent of the parish^ 
and the distance of the parish church, places of worship have beea 
erected, and the ordinances are administered, either by the clergy- 
man or his assistant. Those of Kilmorie commence in May 1701^ 
and are regularly, fully, and beautifully kept till May 1729. From 
this date till 1762, they are lost, with the exception of the scroll 
minutes of a few meetings of session in 1736-7, on loose leaves 
stitched together, but almost illegible. From 1762 till the pre^ 
sent date, they are regularly and carefully, though not very taste- 
fully kept. The two first volumes, which are by far the most in- 
teresting, are quite loose in the binding ; the edges much worn in^ 
and a good deal of the writing gone. The words that are lost could 
still be supplied from the context, but, unless they ate speedily 
transcribed, from the decaying state of the. paper, they will soon 
be entirely destroyed. 

A graiu-mill at Shedog, a distillery at Lag, and a lint and wool* 
mill at Burican, are the only public works in the parish. 

III. — Population. 
We have no accessible means of ascertaining the state of the 

population' prior to 1791, though doubtless the rent-rolls would 

furnish data for a pretty accurate approximation, as far back aa 

they extend. 

In 1791, it amounted to 28S0 
1801, . 2996 

1811, 2420 

1821, . 8827 

1831, . 3771 

Of which number 1&16 were males, and 1955 females. 
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The decrease of population in the last ten years was owing to 
the introduction of a new system of agriculture, by which the haair 
let or runrig -system of cultivation,, which universally prevailed 
through the parish prior to 1815, was entirely abolished on the 
property of the Duke of Hamilton. Separate lots of land were 
then given to each tenant ; and many farms which were formerly 
leased by eight or fifteen families, with as many cottars, were given 
to one individual. In one instance, as many as four hamlets, each 
containing a number of families, were depopulated, and converted 
into a sheep-walk. Some of the ejected inhabitants emigrated to 
North America, but by far the greater part of them removed to 
the towns of Ayrshire. 

The population is entirely rural. There is not one village in. 
the parish. 

The annual number of births during the seven years, from 1825 
to 1831 inclusive, is 97; and the annual average number of mar- 
riages during the same period, is 19. There is no register of 
deaths kept. 

The number of persons under 15 years of age, 736 

betwixt 15 and 30, . 462 

30 and 50, . 349 

50 and 70, . 204 

upwards of 70, 74 

Bachelors and widowers upwards of 50 years of age, 80 

Unmarried women upwards of 45 years, . 70 

Insane, 2 ; fatuous, 6 ; blind, 2 ; deaf and dumb, 1. 

Character of the People. — In their persons, the people are ge- 
nerally tall ; at least they are above the middle size, athletic and 
very well made. Their features are open and regular, and their 
limbs remarkably well-formed. The women are decidedly taller, 
handsomer, and better-looking than in most parts of the country. 
These remarks apply generally to the whole parish, but they more 
particularly hold with regard to the south end of it. In their man* 
ners they are courteous and affable, having little of the awkward 
embarrassment which the Highland peasantry generally manifest 
in addressing strangers and superiors. In mind, they are distin- 
guished for their sound sense, intelligence, acuteiiess, and liveli* 
ness. In business, they are active, enterprising, and judicious* 
Like all islanders, they are generally inclined to a seafaring life, 
and their proximity to the ports of Greenock and Ardrossan, af-> 
ford them ample opportunity to indulge their maritime propensi- 
ties. Being generally steady, honest, and good seamen, such of 
them as have a nautical education, are soon promoted to the com- 
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niand of vessels, and many of them latterly become themselves 
owners. 

In few parishes is there a greater respect paid to religion, or a 
more regular and devoted observance of its ordinances. A com- 
petent and correct knowledge of the peculiar and fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel is very generally possessed, and among 
them are to be found not a few spiritually-minded, lively, and in- 
telligent Christians, adorning the gospel they profess, by a walk 
and conversation conformed to its precepts. After the revival 
which took place in the parish under the ministry of the late Rev. 
Neil Macbride, in 1812, there was scarcely a family in which the 
worship of God was not maintained morning and evening, but, we 
regret to say, that now it is by no means so common. 

Many of the games, profane customs, and superstitions ^ pecu* 
liar to the Highlands, formerly prevailed in the parish, but these, 
together with the vices of drinking, swearing, &c. in a great mea- 
sure perished in the revival. We regret to say, that, among the ~ 
rising generation, who give little promise of walking in the foot- 
steps of their fathers, the latter seem to be again reviving. Both 

* The following extract from the session-records of Kilmorie will illustrate one 
of the superstitious customs of the Highlands. It was by no means peculiar to this 
island : 

^* Session at Clachan, September 4, 1709. — Janet Hunter being formally summon- 
ed, and called, compeared, and being questioned anent the report that was given forth 
on her, that she used a charm for the discovery of theft, by turning the riddle, she 
plainly confessed that she did use it ; and being farther interrogate what words she 
used, she replied that she used no words ; and being asked if she did not say, ' by 
Peter, by Paul, it was such a person,* she replied that she did use these words, and 
none else ; and being farther interrogate, if the riddle did turn at the naming of any 
of those persons suspected, she replied that it did actually turn at the naming of one; 
and being interrogate farther, who employed her, she replied it was Barbara M * Marchie, 
in the same town, who employed her ; and she being farther interrogate, if she had 
any other body with her at the said exorcite, she replied that there was one Florence 
M' Donald, servitrix to Hector M^Alister here, who was holding the side of the 
shears with her. It being farther interrogate, if she thought there was any fault or 
sin in it, she replied that she thought there was none in it, seeing she used no bad 
words ; and she being farther interrogate if she knew who it was that turned the 
riddle, she answered that she did not know ; but declared that it was not she, nor 
the other who held it with her, so far as she knew ;' and it being told her that if 
neither of them two turned it, that it behoved to be either God or the devil that 
turned it; to which she replied that she did not think it was God, and she hoped 
it was not the devil ; wherefore the minister laboured to convince her of the horrid 
sin of this hellish art, and the heinousnessof it, and how she had gone to the devil to 
get knowledge of secret things, and how she might be guilty of blaming innocent per- 
sons, and exhorting her to lay her sin to heart and repent, she was removed. And 
tlie session taking her confession into consideration, with the hatefuloess of the 
wicked practice, and after mature deliberation, having the advice of the Presbytery, 
on the like affair, they do unanimously appoint her to make her compearance before 
the congregation three several Sabbaths, to give evidence of her repentance, and for 
the terror of others that use such acts, they refer her to the civil magistrate, to be 
punished as shall be thought fit by him, either corporally or pecunially ; and she being . 
called in again this was intioaate unto her.'* 
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swearing and intemperance are become much more prevalent than 
they were twenty years ago. 

In dwellings, dress, and diet, the people^have of late years be- 
come very much assimilated to the peasantry of the low country 
adjoining. The only striking difference is in the head-dress of 
the married females, many of whom still continue to wear the high 
cap, or mutch, instead of bonnets. They, in general, -enjoy as 
many of the comforts, and feel as few of the privations of life, as 
others in the same station in more central parts of the kingdom. 
Absolute destitution is a thing unknown among the very poorest, 
and the great majority of those who are above pauperism, enjoy a 
competency of the necessaries of life. 

Poaching is rare. Illicit distillation prevailed till a very recent 
period, to a very considerable extent", but within the last ten years, 
very decided measures were taken for its suppression, and it is now 
almost entirely done away. Its demoralising effects were not de- 
veloped here so prominently, as in other places, from the circum- 
stance of its not being considered a disreputable pursuit, and there 
being few, if any, in the parish, 'who, at some period of their lives, 
were not engaged in some department of smuggling. To the 
smuggler no stigma wa^ attached on account of his employment ; 
on the contrary, it was considered rather an honourable occupa- 
tion, as exhibiting an intrepidity and art that acquired for their 
possessor a distinction in the minds of his companions. It was in 
the darkest night, and in the most tempestuous weather, when no 
cruiser would stand the gale, that, in his little skiff, the smuggler 
transported his cargo to the opposite shores of Ayrshire. 

Langitage, — The language universally spoken is the Gaelic. A 
few families from the Lowlands have of late years settled in the 
parish, and this, together with the increased facilities of communis 
cation with the low country, has diffused a more general knowledge 
of the English than there was thirty years ago. There are few, 
if any, under thirty years of age, of either sex, who do not under- 
stand it, but still the Gaelic continues the language of common 
conversation. The English is certainly gaining ground ; but we 
do not think that it has displaced the Gaelic to any considerable 
extent, though there is little doubt but in the course of time it 
will have this effect. 

IV. — Industry. 
Agricidture. — The parish contains ^bout 6650 Scots acres of 

arable land, and about 68,350 waste and in pasture. How much 
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of the latter oiight be profitably brought under cultivation, has not 
been exactly ascertained, but it is evident that it can only be a 
very small fractional part. Nearly the whole of this tract was, till 
within the last twenty-five years, in a state of undivided common, 
to which all persons, be they cottar or farmer, might send as many 
sheep and yeld cattle as they chose. Hence it sometimes hap- 
pened, that the cottar had more stock on the hill than the farmer 
who paid ten times his rent, and always, that both had u])on it 
nearly as many times more than it could feed in summer, or they 
could fodder in winter. In these circumstances, no attention could 
be paid to rearing, and the consequence necessarily was, that both 
sheep and cattle were diminutive and ilUshaped. Of late,^ the hill, 
as well as the arable ground, has been divided and appropriated, 
and the effect upon the stock has been most beneficial. 

Within the period above-mentioned, there has been the most 
marked improvement upon the dwelHngs, offices, mode and im- 
plements of husbandry, together with skill in the art, and beauty 
in the workmanship. 

Formerly the dwellings and ofiices formed an irregular cluster, 
or hamlet, built generally of dry stones, pointed with mortar. The 
jdwelling-house consisted of two apartments, the uppermost being 
the best, and the lower the kitchen. Both formed one end of arange, 
of which the byre formed the other, and a door in the middle was 
common to the inmates of both. Between them, however, there 
was a partition of wicker-work, plastered with mortar, and white- 
washed. The thatch was either of heather, or of fern, or of both, in 
alternate layers, very coarsely put on, and secured by heather 
ropes, laid across and athwart, kept tight by stones sus- 
pended to their ends, at the eaves. There were no vents. The 
fire was upon a stone in the centre of the apartment, and the 
8moke was allowed to make the best of its way by the door, the 
window, and an aperture for the purpose in the ridge of the roof* 
The offices, which were either attached, or contiguous to this prin- 
cipal range, were of the same materials and construction ; and it 
is obvious that neither could be very durable or comfortable. 

All the lands were undivided, and unenclosed. Each farm was 

leased by a number of individuals, sometimes by as many as ten 

and fifteen, who were jointly and severally liable for the rent Each 

farm was thus a societas arandiy or township, containing as many 

families, having each an equal interest in its cultivation, each field 

being subdivided into as many stripes, separated by a narrow ridge^ 

3 
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called a " bone,** where the stones, weeds, and other rubbish ga- 
thered off the land were accumulated. These stripes generally 
changed possessors every second or third year, according to ar- 
rangement of parties. The milch cows grazed in common upon 
the pasture lands, which lay between the arable and the hill com- 
mon ; but when the crops were secured at the end of autumn^ 
sheep, cattle, horses, and swine, ranged at large over the whole 
farm. It is obvious that this associated form of occupany preclu- 
ded all draining, enclosing, laying down in grass, &c. ; in shorty 
presented an insuperable barrier to all improvements either of 
stock or of land. These large farms have in most instances been 
divided into a number of smaller ones, which have been let to one 
person, on leases varying from seven to nineteen years. An op- 
portunity and impetus have thus been given to individual industry 
and enterprise, which has not been lost. On each of these lots, 
comfortable dwellings and commodious offices have been built. A 
great quantity of waste land has been reclaimed, partly by the 
spade, and partly by the plough ; the whole, in most cases, 
thoroughly drained, and subdivided into fields of suitable size by 
quickset ditches. * 

The arable land, under the former system, was divided into in- 
field and outfield. The latter was exclusively devoted to whit9 
crop, which was taken off in succession, as long as it would return 
more than the seed, and then suffered to lie lea for six or*seven 
years, when it again underwent the same exhausting process. The 
infield rotation was, 1. potatoes; 2. oats or bear, with manure; 
3. mashlam, or oats, or beans and peas mixed ; 4. bear with ma- 
nure ; 5. peas ; 6. oats ; 7. bear, with manure ; then potatoes 
as before. This rotation was by no means uniform, but varied 
with the quality of the soil, and the quantity of the manure they 
had to use. The bear was generally sown in beds, and the seed, 
instead of being harrowed in, was covered over with earth from a 
trench. The present rotation is, I. oats ; 2. green-crop ; 3. 
bear, or oats ; a few sow barley or wheat ; 4. rye-grass ; 5. two 
or three years in pasture. 

The Duke of Hamilton, to whose property alone the improve- 
ments apply, affords the greatest facilities, and holds out the ut* 
Kiost encouragements to improvement, by sharing the expensed, 
directing the operations, and rewarding their proper execution. 

The implements of husbandi*y were formerly of their own making, 
and of the simplest and rudest description. The plough was all of 
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wood, except the coulter, sole and share, and most coarsely and 
dumsily constructed. No stone, however much in the way, or 
however near the surface, was ever disturbed. To break the 
plough was therefore a thing of annual, or perhaps weekly occur- 
rence, — a thing that they regularly calculated upon, for which 
they made prudent provision^ and which caused them little delay 
in their spring operations. An assortment of beams, stilts, &c. 
was always on hand, and what was broken in the forenoon was 
either repaired or replaced by the evening. The harrow con- 
sisted of three bills, generally having iron, but sometimes only 
wooden teeth, and so very light, that the harrowing was fre- 
quently a more tedious operation than the ploughing. The plough 
was drawn by four or six horses driven by one man, while two 
others followed with spades to level down the inequalities of the 
furrow and delve up what the plough did not turn. There were 
no carts in the parish till about forty years ago, nor indeed were 
there roads to use them on. In their stead, they employed cars or 
sledges, formed of two parallel trams, about four feet asunder, 
joined at the further end by cross bars. The horse was yoked in 
it as in a cart, but the trams, instead of being supported on wheels, 
slid on the ground. On these creels were fixed, in which they put 
whatever they had to carry. 

The harness was of a piece with the carriage. A thick withe 
of strong straw or rushes, twisted hard together, served for a col- 
lar ; two bent pieces of stick fastened at the ends with a leather 
thong, or birch twig, for haimes ; a hair or rush rope for halter, 
and all the other parts in keeping. 

The implements and harness are now the workmanship of regu- 
lar tradesmen, the latter generally imported from the low country. 
Iron ploughs are common, carts universal, and farming operations 
carried on with the same ease and order, as in the more advanced 
agricultural districts of Scotland. The introduction of these im- 
provements is partly owing to the younger members of families 
going to service in these districts, and thus learning the system 
there pursued, which on their return they continue at home. 

Reut^ Sfc. — The average rent of the arable land is L.l per acre ; 
the average grazing of a cow or full grown ox, L. 2, and of an ewe, 
4s. 6d. per annum. Labourers wages. Is. 6d. per day; masons, 
3s. 6d.; Wrights, 2s. 6d. ; tailors, Is. 6d. with victuals ; weavers 
receive 6d..per yard for linen, 5d. for ham, 4d. for plaiding ; shoe- 
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makers charge Is. 3d. with victuals for making a pair of shoes; 
servants receive the same wages that they do in Ayrshire. 

Fisheries. — The herring- fishery is carried on at the north end 
to a considerable extent, and the white fishing on the south, but 
on a very limited scale, owing partly to the want of enterprise in 
those who pursue it, and partly to the difficulty of getting the fish 
carried fresh to market. There are no fisheries rented in the pa- 
rish. 

Produce, — The average gross amount of raw produce raised 
in the parish, as nearly as can be ascertained, is as follows : 

Grain of all kinds, wheat, oats, meal, barley, &c. . L. 3420 

Potatoes. . . , . 3000 

Butter and cheese, . . . . 750 

Black cattle, . . ... 2150 

Sheep and wool, ' . . . . 1875 

Swine, . . . ji . 400 

Fowls and eggs, . . • . • 460 

Herring and white fish, caught by 60 boats, L. 35 each, 2100 

Shell-fish, lobsters, &c. . . . . 100 

There are about 90 boats belonging to the parish. Of these 
the largest is about twelve tons burthen, the average four and a- 
half. Those engaged in the herring-fishing employ three men, 
the others two. 

An agricultural society was instituted on the island, about eight 
years ago, which, by its premiums for ploughing, rearing, and crop-* 
ping, has contributed, more than anything else, in forwarding the 
improvements in stock and farming operations. It has excited 
among the farmers a spirit of emulation, which has urged them 
to make improvements that even self interest would not have im- 
pelled them to. 

V. — Parochial Economy. 
There is neither market-town nor market in the parish. All 

the disposable produce must therefore be exported to the oppo- 
site towns of Ayr, Campbelton, and Ardrossan, — the nighest of 
which is twelve, and the most distant eighteen miles, of an open 
and boisterous sea. There are no harbours ; at least none which 
a vessel can enter, except at high water, and the largest of them 
will not, even then, admit vessels of more than fifteen tons. There 
is a packet-boat from Southend to Ayr, and another from Black- 
water to Campbelton, which have each of them a small salary, 
levied from the tenantry in proportion to, and along with their rent. 
At the former place two converging whin dikes form a natural 
basin, in which the packet lies, and at the latter, a small harbour 
was constructed by the parliamentary commissioners. But neithet 
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of them can accommodate more than half a dozen vessels, nor ad- 
mit them, except at fiill tide. Should they approach the coast at 
any other time they must stand off till it flows, and, however tem- 
pestuous be the weather, they have no nigher place of shelter 
to run to than the one they left. It is therefore with consider- 
able danger and damage that the communication with these ports 
is carried on. Commodious harbours, that could at all times of 
the tide admit vessels of thirty tons, are very much required at 
both these places, aiid might be constructed at no very great ex- 
pense. 

Roads. — An excellent parliamentary road extends from Black- 
water Foot to Brodick. Two other roads, almost equally good, ex- 
tend, one from Blackwater Foot, along the shore, to Largybeg, the 
other from Benecarigan across the island, to Lamlash. This last 
was made by the inhabitants, at the expense of the Duke of Ha- 
milton, generally by those of them who had fallen behind in their 
rents, during the transition state of agriculture, and who by this means 
paid up their arrears. The former of them was made, and both are 
upheld, by the statute labour and three additional days, which, 
by their leases, the tenantry are bound to work at roads, mill- 
dams, and water-courses. The labour is directed by an overseer^ 
who calls out the different districts in rotation, superintends the work, 
and sees that it be properly executed. Bridges have been erected 
over all the rivers and streams on his Grace's property, with the 
exception of Blackwater, Machey, and lorsa, which lie on its 
confines, and contiguous to that of Mrs Westenra. On this the 
roads are very indifferent, and there are no bridges. 

There is no post-office in the parish* The nighest are those of 
Brodick and Lamlash, both subordinate to Saltcoats^ from which 
the mail is conveyed to both twic^ a week in winter, and daily in 
summer, by a steam-packet belonging to the island. 

Ecclesiastical State. — The parish church was rebuilt on its ori- 
ginal site at Kilmorie in 1785, It is a long, low, narrow build- 
ing, with Gothic windows and a gallery in both ends. The latter 
erected in 1824. An aisle or outshot, with gallery, was added in 
1810. It accommodates 832, and all the sittings are free, and 
most of them unappropriated. Its situation is far from central. 
It is six miles from the southern, and twenty-four from the north- 
ern extremity of the parish. The country around it is pretty 
densely inhabited, but there are other parts, about eight miles dis- 
tant, that are equally so. There, also, there is a church where Divine 
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worship is performed by the parish minister every third Sabbath. 
It was rebuilt on its original site at Clachan in 1805, at the expense 
of the parishioners and others, among whom it is divided, and by 
whom it is upheld according to their. respective subscriptions. It is 
seated for about 640. There is another church at Lochranza, built 
in 1795, and seated in 1835 to accommodate about 300 ; chiefly at 
the expense of the people. A licentiate of the church regularly offi- 
ciates in it, and acts as catechist or assistant to both the ministers 
of Arran, taking charge of the northern extremities of both parishes, • 
from lorsa in the one, to Corrie in the other. He is paid by a mor* 
tification made for that purpose by the Duchess Anne of Hamilton 
about the year 1700, amounting to L. 27 per annum. Small 
as that sum now seems, and inadequate as it now is, to procure more 
than the mere necessaries of life, it was, at the time it was given, 
fully equal to the stipends of the beneficed clergy of the island. 
The farm of Coillemore, on which the incumbent resided, was at 
a later period attached to it, at a nominal rental ; but during a re- 
cent lengthened vacancy, it was let to another tenant, and has not 
since he€u restored, nor any equivalent given in its room. All that 
now, therefore, the incumbent has tosubsiston,is the original sum of 
L. 27, with the interest of accumulated vacant stipend, amounting 
to LI 3, lis., which, being at the disposal of the kirk-session of 
Kilmorie and Kilbride, is genierally, though not always, given to 
the officiating minister at this station. Unfortunately, the deed 
of mortification expressly prohibits the ordination of the assistant, 
and, being engrossed in that of entail, cannot be altered. This 
want of ordination is felt to be a very^ great grievance by the inha- 
bitants, who must travel a distance, many of them of twenty-four 
miles, before they can obtain sealing ordinances. The Lord's 
supper has been but twice dispensed in the district, — first in 181,4, 
during the incumbency of the Rev. Neil M*Bride, and in 1839, 
by the Rev. A. Macmillan. 

The manse of Kilmorie is the original one, built shortly after 
the Revolution, and is said to be the oldest now inhabited in Scot- 
land. It was at first roofed with thatch, but, being burnt in 1 710, 
it w^ repaired arid roofed with slate. With that exception, it has 
received little repair, and no addition, since its erection. It is in 
very indifierent condition, but, though condemned upwards of forty 
years since, no application has ever been made for a new one. The 
glebe is about 1 1 acres and 3 roods, inclusive of church-yard and 
garden, and is worth about L. 14 per annum. The stipend is 15 
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chalders, half meal, half barley, and averages L.210. The far- 
mers of the south end district, L e. from Largybeg to Corriecravte, 
give each of them annually a cart of peats to the clergyman. 

The patronage of Kilmorie belongs to the Duke of Hamilton, 
and that of Lochranza to his Grace, and the two ministers of 
Arran conjointly. That of Kilmorie, originally was in the Abbey 
of Kilwinning, and in 1600 the parish was united to the Presby- 
tery of Irvine. The names of the clergymen who have successively 
been its ministers, are the Rev. Dugald Bannatyne, who was trans- . 
lated to Irvine ; Charles Bannatyne, his son ; James Stewsirt, tran- 
slated to it from Kilbride ; John Hamilton ; Mr Smith ; Neil 
Macbride; Dugald Crawford; Angus Macmillan. 

In so extensive a parish, the attendance upon public worship 
must necessarily be much affected by the weather. When that is 
favourable, the church is sometimes insufficient to contain the 
congregation that assembles ; and when this is the case, which is 
now much seldomer than it used to be, the minister preaches in a 
tent. During the ministry of Mr Macbride, seldom or never was 
it conducted in the church, and even in winter, when it was, crowds 
stood outside the doors, that could not be accommodated within* 
A spirit of indifference prevails among thje rising generation, that 
painfully contrasts with that which animated their fathers, in re* 
gard to the means of grace. Still the attendance, though far from 
what it once was, is as good as in most parishes of the same popu- 
lation. The average number of communicants for the seven years 
preceding 1881, was 1050. The number of individuals belonging 
to Established Church, 3978; other religious denominations, 17. 

There are no religious associations in the parish, nor are collec- 
tions regularly made for any, except the Assembly's schemes. The 
average amount for each of them is L. 6. 

Education. — There are 12 schools in the parish, viz. four pa- 
rochial, two on the Assembly's scheme, and in the remaining six, 
the teachers are either salaried by the inhabitants of the district, 
or paid by the fees of the scholars. The branches generally taught, 
are, Gaelic and English reading, writing, and arithmetic. In the 
parochial and Assembly's schools, in addition to these elementary 
branches, English grammar, book-keeping, navigation, geogra* 
phy, and mathematics are taught The salaries of the parochial 
teachers are respectively, Kilmorie, L. 17, 10s. ; Shisk'en,. L. 15 ; 
Imachar, L. 5, 16s. ; Lochranza, L.10, 10s. All, with the excep- 
tion of Imachar, have also a dwelling-house, garden, and glebe* 
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The fees in all the schools are, for reading, 2s. per quarter ; read- 
ing and writing, 2s. 6d. ; these with arithmetic, Qs. ; navigation 
and book-keeping, L. 1 per course. 

There are none between the age of six and fifteen but who either 
can, or are learning to read ; and the greater number of those of fifteen 
can also write. From fifteen to fifty there are none but can read, 
and the must of them can also write. There are a considerable num- 
ber of individuals above fifty who cannot write, but few, if any, 
who cannot read. There is a universal desire among the people 
to have their children taught, at least the elementary branches of 
education. The number of private schools in the parish is clear 
evidence of this fact. The endowed schools are more numerously 
attended ; the teachers better qualified, and the children better 
taught Of these at least three additional are required ; one at 
Machry water foot; (the one at Imachar more fully endowed) ; one 
at Auchemore, and one at Benan. 

The establishment of the General Assembly's schools in 1828, 
formed a new and interesting era in the history of education in 
this parish. The introduction by them of a more rational, effi- 
cient, and expeditious system of education, speedily supplanted in 
the others that formerly pursued ; while the energy displayed by 
their teachers, and the spirit infused by them into the children ; 
the interest and pleasure they made them take in what they be- 
fore felt to be an irksome task, and the rapid progress they con- 
sequently made, gave a stimulus, while it set a pattern to those 
others, which has completely changed their character and appear- 
ance. This, together with the religious instruction communicated, 
in a manner that makes what they repeat intelligible to the pupils, 
will, it is hoped, exercise a salutary influence on the rising generation. 
The teachers of the Assembly's schools merit the highest com- 
mendation, for the assiduity, ability, and zeal exhibited by them 
in their profession, and sustained unabated for upwards of eight years, 
during which they have been established. The school taught by 
Mr M*Kelvie at Little Mill, deserves special notice, and is de- 
cidedly the best in the parish ; indeed, it is seldom that its equal 
will be found any where. 

Poor and Parochial Funds. — The average number of persons 
receiving parochial aid for the last ten years, is 75 ; and the ave- 
rage sum allowed each, is 16s. Some get as low as 6s. and 8s. ; 
and some as high as L. 2. The average annual amount of church 
collections during the same period, is L. 46. This sum, with the 
proclamation dues, which annually average L. 6 ; and the interest 
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of L. 50, bequeathed by the late Major Macalister of Sprinkbank^ 
is the only provision for the support of the poor. Application for 
parochial aid is decidedly considered degrading, and none but such 
as are paupers in the strictest sense of the term apply for it. So 
long as the funds for the support of the poor are furnished by the 
congregation, the provision is regarded as a public charity, and 
relief from this source is therefore the last resort of the indigent, 
but were it levied by assessment, it would no longer be viewed in 
this light. The love of idleness would speedily overcome the 
pride of independence, and there would then be as much avidity 
manifested to seize upon it, as there is now aversion to accept of it. 

Fairs. — There are three fairs held in the parish, all for the sale 
of horses, viz. one at Lag, and two at Shedog. 

Inns and Ale-hauses, — There are three inns, viz. Lag, Shedog. 
and Lochranza ; and three ale-houses. Here, as elsewhere, their 
influence is pernicious, which is still the more grievous as their ex- 
istence is unnecessary. More individuals addicted to spirits are 
to be found in their vicinity, than anywhere else in the parish, 
though we cannot say that in the whole of it there is one drunk- 
ard.. 

Fuel — The fuel universally used is peat, which is found in great 
abundance on the hills throughout all parts of the island. A few 
of the larger farmers who are close upon the shore, and at a dis- 
tance from the peat-moss, supply themselves partly with coals from 
the opposite coast of Ayrshire. 

May 1840. 
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ISLAND AND PARISH OF CUMBRAY. 

PRESBYTERY OF GREENOCK, SYNOD OF GLASGOW AND AYR. 

THE REV. JAMES DRUMMOND, MINISTER. 



L— Topography and Natural History. 
Name. — Big Cumbray is an island in the Frith of Clyde, 

four miles east from the Island of Bute ; two miles west from 
the parish of Largs ; and nearly one mile north from the Little 
Cumbray. The name is said to come from a Gaelic word, which 
signifies a bold or steep coast rising abruptly from the sea ; 
and this agrees perfectly viith the natural appearance of the 
island, which presents steep and precipitous banks all round the 
coast. There is, indeed, a flat level space round the whole island, 
extending from the bottom of those banks to the water's edge, but 
the whole of this space has been, at one time or other, completely 
covered with the sea^ This is evident from the fields of sand and 
beds of marl which it contains ; and if so, its appearance then 
would exactly agree with what its name signifies. Its figure is very 
irregular. It extends about 3^ miles in length from north-east to 
south-west, about 2 miles in breadth, and from 10 to II miles 
in circumference, and contains upwards of 5120 square acres. 
The shore, which is, as already stated, flat and level for some con- 
siderable distance from the sea, is, in some places, sandy, as in 
Kames Bay, on the south-east of the island, and immediately ad-> 
joining the east end of the village of Millport ; and in Fintry Bay 
on the west and north-west, extending along the beach for nearly 
a mile of pure sand ; in some places, also, it is clayey and gravelly, 
but in most places it is rocky. 

Topographical Appearances, — There is a range of liills called 
the Shoughends, which run from south to north, extending nearly 
the whole length of the island in that direction. All the other 
hills, which may be considered as so many subordinate connec- 
tions of this range, rise, with gradual ascent, from the extremities 
of the island to its centre, where the height above the level of the 
sea is nearly 500 feet. From all these, the views are delight- 
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ful, especially from the centre, which is the highest, where the 
view extends all round the island, comprehending the whole sur- 
rounding scenery, — the parishes of Largs and Kilbride on the 
east ; the whole coast of Ayr, Ailsa rock, and the island of Ar- 
ran, together with Little Cumbray, and the two ancient castles of 
Cumbray and of Portincross, on the south ; the peninsula of Can- 
tyre, and the Island of Bute on the west ; and, on the north, the 
whole sweep of the Clyde, with its vast navigation, and all its va- 
ried scenery on both its banks. 

Climate. — From its insular situation, the temperature of the 
atmosphere is more equable ^han on the mainland, for it is neither 
so hot in the summer, nor so cold in the winter. The winds which 
most generally prevail are from the south and west, both of which 
frequently bring rain ; those from the north and east bring cold. 
The adjacent *hills, both in Bute and in the mainland, being 
higher than those in Cumbray, more naturally attract the clouds ; 
hence, in Cumbray, there is less moisture than in either of those 
places, and consequently, a more genial atmosphere ; and there 
i>eing neither marshy ground, stagnant water, public works, nor» 
indeed, any thing to contaminate the air, it is exceedingly pure 
and salubrious. Snow very seldom lies for any great length of 
time, and for the samte reason, frost is seldom, if ever, very severe. 
The climate is, therefore, most agreeable, and hence, the inhabi- 
tants are, in general, healthy and strong ; less frequently visited 
by fevers, consumptions, or contagious diseases than their neigh- 
bours, and Qven when they are so visited, the consequences are 
less fatal. In common, indeed, with all mankind, the people have 
their complaints, but no particular disease can be mentioned as 
more prevalent than another. 

Hydrography. — The parish everywhere abounds with excellent 
spring water, generally rather hard, but, from the very limited ex- 
tent of the island, no rivers of any magnitude are to be found. It 
is, however, rather a curious circumstance, that at the top of the 
very highest part of the island, there is a hollow place where there 
are two small lochs or lakes, communicating with each other, 
whence there issues a small rivulet, which, in its descent toward the 
sea, being augmented by other smaller streams and springs, at last 
becomes sufficiently large to form a mill-dam of considerable di- 
mensions, by the help of which the people are enabled to grind 
their own corn. 

Geology and Mineralogy, — The varieties of rock found in 
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the island are very considerable. The brown, or rotten whin, as 
it is called, and which may be said to form the base of most of 
the hills, is full of seams, and very hard, and when broken down, 
makes good stuff for roads. The hard blue whin has fewer 
seams, but is more durable, and is frequently used in building. 
These ai^ frequently intersected with veins of quartz, and of va- 
rious other substances. The freestone, which is in great plenty, 
is of various kinds : the common white or sandstone is of the best 
quality for building, and a reddish brown sandstone, of fine grain, 
hard and durable, makes excellent pavements ; of the latter, 
there is a softer kind, which, though it becomes harder when ex- 
posed to the air, is less durable, and is, therefore, not so much 
used. The beds of freestone along the coast are frequently 
found thickly studded with small pieces of quartz, like pebbles, 
forming fine specimens of what is called plumb-puddingstone. 
These beds, or strata of rocks, commonly run from north- west to 
south-east ; their depth or thickness varies from nine to twelve 
feet, and their inclination from three to seven inches per foot. They 
are often intersected with veins of whin, which run in all direc- 
tions, and which frequently rise considerably above the surface, 
assuming the appearance of dikes. The most remarkable of these 
are two on the east side of the island, running nearly parallel, and 
from five to six hundred yards distant from each other. Their di* 
rection is from norths-west, where they spring from the hill, to the 
south-east, where they disappear in the sea. The one to the north- 
east measures upwards of 40 feet in height, nearly 100 in length, 
and in meap thickness from 10 to 12 feet' The one to the south- 
west is upwards of 200 feet in length, from 12 to 15 in thick- 
ness, and from 70 to 80 feet in height where it joins the hill, but 
droops considerably towards the sea ; and, when viewed in a cer- 
tain direction, exhibits the di$tant resemblance of a lion couching, — 
hence it is sometimes called the Lion. These dikes ar^ compos- 
ed of blue whin, with joints and seams like basalt, but not in 
columns, and must have been originally produced by some dread- 
ful concussion in nature. The same dikes appear again in the op- 
posite side of the channel, in the parishes of Kilbride and of 
Stevenston, and run through the whole of Ayrshire and of Gallo- 
way, elevating and generally improving the strata of coal and of 
freestone on the west side. There is also plenty of limestone found 
in the island, which might be wrought to great advantage, were it 
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not for the expense of coal, which must all be brought at great ex- 
pense, either from Glasgow, Ardrossan, or Ayr. 

SpeV.-;— The soil is varied. On the higher parts of the island, 
it is light, gravelly, and thin, tending to moss, bedded on rock, and 
covered with heath ; but in some of the valleys it consists of rich 
black loam of considerable depth, bedded on clay of various de- 
scriptions, and producing good crops. All along the coast, however, 
it is light and sandy, bottomed generally on rock or clay. On the 
south end of the island, it abounds with marl, and, excepting in 
very dry seasons, produces crops of the most excellent quality. 

Zooloffy. — From the insular situation, and limited extent of the 
parish, there are no species of wild animals found here, excepting 
rabbits, of which there are great abundance ; hares once existed in 
the island, but are now completely extirpated; and the domestic ani- 
mals are only such as are common to all the surrounding parishes. 
The shores and bays all round the island abound with fish of va- 
rious kinds, the chief of which are, haddock, cod, whitings, lyth, 
mackerel, salmon-trout, and herrings. These last, however, have, 
of late years, greatly diminished, so much so, indeed, that herring- 
fishing, as such, has been almost totally abandoned. Shell-fish 
are plenty, and are of some advantage to the inhabitants. They 
include all the varieties found on the neighbouring shores, and 
others also which are not so common, such as : 

Oausilia perversa Capulus Hungaricus Fusus Bamffius 

BuUa cylindracea Pecten niveus Sigaretus haliotoideus 

Cingula calathisca ,wm» ...■. Islandicus Modiola discors 

*,,^m,^*^> striatula »..■■. nebulu» Lima fragilis 

.,»*..w»..^., dispar Trochus crassus Cyprina Islandica 

Tellina punicea Cingula labiosa . Venus fasciata 

Psammobia costulata Hiatella arctica Anomia undulata, &c. &c» 

Acteon denticulatus Fusus nebula 

»,>.v^,<^>, tridentatus ..^^^ ,>„■>, linearis 

Oysters are also occasionally found in small quantities, but are lit- 
tle valued by the people. The species of sponge, Halichondria 
infundibuliformiSf is also found here. 

Of zoophytes, there are great variety, such as, 

Anthea Tuediae Cornularia rugosa Hippothea catenularia 

Antennularia antennina Sertularia punnila Lucernaria fascicularis 

Campanularia geniculata ^^^>»v>.«>.v^ filicula Tubularia patina 

Ltepralia coccinea ^».«.>^«^*.>..»^»^»* operculata .., » «.... ^ h ... serpens 

,...^^^..^^^ cliiata Farcimia salicornia Crisia eburnea 

Cellularia reptans Flustra membranacea ..>».m cornuta 

.■nfrujjr-nfrnrnrnn Clliata t^tturmfmmt^ pilOSa »» m <«iwiiw» lUAava 

^ ,..„,.«»„ pumicosa 

Botany. — All the plants which are found in the neighbouring 
parishes are found here in great abundance, and many others which 
are of less frequent occurrence, such as — 
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Solanum Dulcamara Antbemis nobilis Anagallis tenella 

Hyoscyamus niger Trifolium fragiferum Pinguicula lusitanica 

Conium maculatum Lithospermum maritimum Veronica anagallis, &c. &c. 

Heaths also of various kinds, such as common white heath, fine- 
leaved white heath, cross-leaved white heath, &c. &c. with great 
varieties of medicinal herbs, too tedious to mention. 

Till lately, there were but few trees in the parish ; in- 
deed, with the single exception of some eight or ten acres planted 
about fifty years ago on Lord Glasgow's property, there was nothing 
in the shape of plantation in the whole island ; but since 1822 the 
Earl of Glasgow has planted upwards of 120 acres, all in the 
form of beltings. The places so planted have been very well 
chosen, the trees are thriving well, and tend at once both to shelter 
the fields and to beautify the island. These plantings consist of com- 
mon Scotch fir, Weymouth pine, common larch, black and white 
spruce, common and mountain-ash tree, common birch, common 
chesnut tree, oriental plane-tree, English elm, common Scotch 
oak, common lime tree, common and Huntingdon willow, Bed- 
ford and Canadian poplar tree, Cytisus, laburnum, &c. &c. Be- 
sides these, there are also a few others round some of the farm« 
houses, but none of any great note, excepting one at Ballykellet, a 
very large ash tree, and evidently of very long standing; it is sup- 
posed to contain upwards of 65 feet solid, and measures 10 feet in 
circumference. 

11. — Civil History. 
From the want of particular documents respecting the parish, 

its history is very much involved in obscurity. There is, indeed, a 
parish register, which is regularly kept, but it extends little farther 
back than 100 years, the date of its first entry being in October 
1730. From this circumstance very little is known of its ancient 
history, only that it seems at one time to have been in the posses- 
sion of the Norwegians, and, consequently, to have been very of- 
ten the subject of contest between them and the Scots. This con- 
test, however, seems to have ended with the battle of the Largs, 
when these Norwegians were completely routed and driven from 
the coast. Tradition points out a place here, on the brow of a hill, 
where some of these invaders lay encamped, but no traces of the 
camp itself are now to be seen. Mention is also made of a cathedral 
which once stood here, and which is said to have been dedicated 
to Saint Columba, but of this nothing is known by the inhabitants, 
and certainly no remains are to be seen. That such an establish- 
ment, however, did really exist, is highly probable, both from the 
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known principles of the Roman Catholics, which led them to leave 
DO inhabited place without a religious establishment, and also from 
the certain existence of tradition concerning it ; and the tradition 
receives additional confirmation from the following circumstance, 
which lately occurred. 

In the year 1823^ some labourers, in removing .the surface of 
the ground, for the purpose of opening up a quarry, found a large 
stone of rather a singular appearance ; it was upwards of 8 feet 
in length, by 2^ in breadth, and 1^ in thickness. Its form was 
somewhat similar to a coffin, but not so deep ; with a ridge cros- 
sing the whole breadth of the bottom ; inside rising nearly half as 
high as the ledges, and dividing the whole length into two un* 
equal parts, the one 3, and the other 5 feet, and having no cover. 
At the broadest, or head-^nd of this stone, there' stood erect a 
stone cross, which seemed originally to have been of very fine 
workmanship. This cross stood close to the former stone, its or* 
namental side facing it, its foot sunk about 2 feet into the earth, 
and its head rising above the stone about 1^ feet. The hill from 
whence these stones were dug, and in which they had been buried 
to the depth of 5 or 6 feet, was only an accumulation of sand 
drifted from the sea, heaped up upon what had once been the 
surfetce of the ground, and upon which these stones had been for- 
merly laid. All this accumulation of sand has been since remov- 
ed. The larger stone was immediately broken into pieces of more 
convenient size for the purposes of building ; the cross also was 
broken into two pieces, from the same economical purposes, but 
the head-piece was afterwards recovered, and is at present, (1840,) 
in the possession of the minister of the parish. 

Layd'Owners.'-^Tiie whole island now belongs to the Earl of Glas- 
gow and to the Marquis of Bute. Lord Glasgow, who is also patron 
of the parish, possesses two-thirdu, and I^ord Bute one-third of the 
parish. It was formerly divided into a number of small baronies, 
the names of some of which are still remembered, such as the 
Karnes,' which gives name to one of the finest bays in the island, 
close to what is now called the New Town : on this property, 
the small village of Kames once stood, some ruins of which may 
still be traced ; the family name was Hunter. The Hill, on which 
property the whole of the new town now stands ; the family name 
was also Hunter, some of whose descendants are still in the island. 
Craigengour, the family name of which was also Hunter. The 
Covans, and the Troughewan, on which property part of the village 
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of Millport now stands; the family name was Stewart. Pen- 
machrie, on the lands of which the village of the Sheriff's 
Auld Haw once stood ; the family name here also was Stewart. 
Ballykellet, which seems to have been the most considerable of 
the whole ; the family name was Montgomerie ; the last male 
survivor was Sir Robert. With the exception of the Kames, the 
Hill, and Craigengour, all of Which were but small properties, this 
family seems to have possessed all that part of the island which 
now belongs to Lord Glasgow, together with the patronage of the 
parish. Part of this ancient mansion-house was still standing in 
J 837, was then in tolerably good repair, and was, at that time, 
occupied by a farmer ; but since then it has been lemoved, m 
order to make way for some improvements on the farm. The fa- 
mily arms, cut out in one entire stone, with the family motto, Garde 
bien at the head, and the names of both the proprietors. Sir Ro- 
bert Montgomerie, and Dame Margaret Douglas at the foot, 
still served to ornament the front of the old parish church till 
1837, when the church was rebuilt, and when, of course, that an- 
cient stone was removed, and it now occupies a corner in]the manse 
garden. The last of this family of whom anything is known 
was Dame Margaret Montgomerie, daughter of the above Sir 
Robert, who was killed on the green at Largs by the horse on 
which she rode, which first threw hen, and then struck her with 
his foot, which instantly caused her death. Near to this site, 
there is a large stone set up on end, upwards of 6 feet in height, 
besides what is sunk in the earth, which stone most probably marks 
the last retreat of some ancient hero. On the lands of this ba- 
rony, there has been lately erected a mill for grinding corn. 
There is no other building in the parish that deserves to be par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

III. — Population. 
Within the last sixty or seventy years, the population of this pa- 
rish has increased fourfold. 



In 1750, the population was 


200 


1768, 


260 


1793, 


. 509 


1821, 


696 


1824, 


. 784 



183L according to Government census, 912— males 428, females 484 
1835, the population was 1026— males 486, females 540 

1889, . - - . 107&— males 509, females 566. 

Of these, 932 reside in the village of Millport, and the rest, 143, 
reside in the coimtry. The average of births for ^ the last seven 
years is 31 ; of deaths, 11; of marriages, 6. 
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Tbo number of individuals under 15 years, is • 383 

between 15 and 30, . 292 

30 and 50, 222 

50 and 70, . 124 

70 and 80, . 42 

80 and 90, . 10 

aboTe90, . . 2 

Number of families chiefly employed in agriculture in 1831, - 24 

in trade, manufectures, or handicraft, 1 14 

All these are divided into 226 families, containing, at an average* 
three children in each ; together with 16 men above 50, who are 
either bachelors or widowers and 54 women above 45, who are 
either widows or unmarried. During the summer months the po- 
pulation is greatly increased, there being sometimes 400 strangers 
present at one time in the parish, for the purpose of sea-bathing. 

Neither of the Noble heritors are resident in the parish, 
nor are there any individuals of independent fortune in the island. 
Lord Glasgow, indeed, occasionally resides for a few weeks in a 
house formerly called the Garrison, built on Lord Bute's property, 
by the late James Crawfurd, Esq. Captain of the Royal George 
Revenue Cutter, the lease of which his Lordship bought, and which 
house has since obtained the name of the Priory. This, however, 
is but a very temporary residence. There are 16 houses in the 
country, and 144 in the village, all of which are possessed, though 
a few of them only during the summer months, being purposely 
built for sea-bathing quarters. Besides these, there are three 
houses building, but which have not yet been inhabited. 

Character of the People. — The habits of the people are 
simple ; their houses neat and comfortable, built of stone, and 
generally slated, and being cast with Irish lime, they appear ex- 
tremely clean, lightsome, and cheerful. To each house there is 
a small garden attached, for the purpose of raising vegetables. 
Besides this, each family is accustomed to procure from the farmers 
in the neighbourhood, a few falls of ground, more or less, accord- 
ing to the number of the family, on which they plant potatoes, 
which, with the vegetables from the garden, and other offals from 
the kitchen, enables them to feed a pig by way of provision for the 
winter. A number of Lord Glasgow's feuars rent a small piece 
of land, in the immediate vicinity of the village, two acres for each 
family, on which they raise all the common variety of crops; this 
enables each of those families to keep a cow, and thereby adds 
greatly to their happiness and comfort. These little patches of 
land, being separately inclosed, lying all together, and all in the 
highest degree of cultivation, exhibit very much the appearance of 
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an extensive garden* Among the feuars on Lord Bute's proper- 
ty, this system is carried on iri a somewhat diflferent manner. There, 
the whole families that keep cows, unite together, have a certain 
piece of land, forming a considerable farm, which they cultivate in 
common, and afterwards divide the produce. The other mode, 
however, is preferable. Besides these small farms, there is, both 
on Lord Glasgow's and on Lord Bute's property, a very conside- 
rable tract of land, that is not arable, by way of common, for the 
use of such families as keep cows, and for which they pay a small 
rent, so that, upon the whole, the people in general are comfort- 
able in their circumstances, contented, and happy. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. — The parish is supposed to contain about 6120 
square acres, 3000 of which may be considered as arable. Of 
the remaining 2000, the commons on the respective properties 
contain about 30 acres : 120 have been planted, which, be- 
ing excellently well managed, as to pruning, thinning, &c. are 
now beginning to be of some little use : 300 or 400 acres more 
might easily be rendered arable by a little judicious management, 
such as draining, liming, fencing, &c. in all of which departments 
there is great room for improvement. This, however, the tenants 
cannot be expected to do without obtaining longer leases than those 
which they have been accustomed to obtain, and which are in gene- 
ral only for nineteen years ; and the proprietors have not yet been 
disposed to advance the capital necessary for carrying on su.ch im- 
provements. Upwards of 1400 acres, or rather more than one- 
fiflh of the parish, must be considered as wild, and not at all capa- 
ble of any degree of cultivation ; a great part of which, however, af- 
fords pasture for cattle. The higher parts of the parish are most- 
ly covered with heath, whilst some of the banks and valleys are 
beautifully ornamented with all the different kinds of natural brush- 
wood. 

Sent of Land* — The average rent of arable land may be from 15s» 
to L. ] per acre ; but of the remainder, not more than from 2s« to 3s 
per acre. The valued rent of the parish is somewhere about 
L.1100. 

Some of the farm-houses have been lately rebuilt, and are there- 
fore in excellent repair ; the rest, however, are in a very indif- 
ferent condition. There are in the parish 58 horses, 538 black- 
cattle, and probably about 60 sheep. 

Although quarrying forms one of the items of trade in the pa- 
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rish) yet it can scarcely be considered as forming a regular source 
of income. At present, however, it is carried on to a very great ex- 
tent, there being five quarries, and upwards of eighty men employ- 
ed in them, all engaged in cutting out blocks for the different rail- 
roads in the shires of Ayr and Renfrew. More than half of these 
men, however, are incomers, and, therefore, are not included in 
the population of the parish. 

Produce. — The average amount of raw produce raised in the pa- 
rish may be nearly as follows : 



Grain of all kinds, 


L.27eo 








Green crops of all kinds. 


450 








Hay, 


. 225 








Lands in pasture. 


1896 








Gardens, 


50 








Plantations, 


5 








Quarries, 


. 100 









Total amount of raw produce^ L. 5486 

Navigation. — Tlie highest order of vessels belonging to the 
place is that of sloops, of which there are fifteen, varying from 
fourteen to forty tons in burthen. There are also at present two 
steam-boats, one of which leaves this every morning for Glasgow, 
and returns again in the evening, calling at all the intermediate 
places, and in the summer months there are several others which 
call in passing to and from Glasgow, Ardrossan, and Ayr. 

V. — Parochial Economy. 

As there is no market-town in the parish, the inhabitants in ge- 
neral repair to Greenock with their merchandise, to which place, 
though at the distance of nearly twenty-four miles, they can pro- 
ceed easily, by the help of steam-boats, in the course of three 
hours. 

Village. — The only village in the parish is Milport, which is 
very pleasantly situated en the south-east comer of the island ; at 
which place, there is an excellent harbour, capable of containing 
vessels of considerable burthen, the depth at low water being six 
feet, and 4t high water fourteen. Here also, a fine pier has been 
lately erected, mostly by the Marquis of Bute, on whose property 
the harbour stands. Near to this harbour, there is also good an« 
choring ground of considerable extent, and finely sheltered by two 
small rocky islands called the Allans ; to which islands, by noeans 
of iron rings fastened in the rocks, both vessels belonging to the 
island, and others that resort thither in stormy weather, are moor- 
ed, and where they can ride in perfect safety during the greatest 
storms. The principal trade of Milport is weaving, which is 
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carried on to a very considerable extent, and with considerable va- 
riety, both in plain and in fancy work. Upwards of 60 hands are 
employed in this branch of manufacture. 

Means of Communication. — We have no regular post*office, only 
a receiving-house connected' with the post-office at Largs, which is 
the nearest post-town. There is no regularly constructed road in 
the parish, excepting one, which extends from where the old church 
once stood, to the ferry, opposite to Largs, a distance of nearly three 
miles. This road passes through the village of Milport, and is 
kept in good repair. Formerly, the only regular communication 
between this and the mainland was carried on solely by this road, 
which was both inconvenient and precarious, but now, in conse- 
quence of the more easy and more safe conveyance by steam-boats, 
the communication is direct from the village, which save^ all the 
trouble and expense of carting for upwards of two miles. 

Ecclesiastical State. — For several hundred years, the parish church 
was situated at a place called Kirktown, the only village of note 
then in the island, and about one-half mile from the place where 
the present town of Milport now stands, and where the great body 
of inhabitants reside. Kirktown, however, has long ago entirely 
disappeared, excepting one single farm-house, which still bears its 
name. The parish church was rebuilt there in 1802, and contain- 
ed 380 sittings, whieh, although sufficiently large at the time of 
its erection, was latterly found to be by far too small for the in- 
creased population of the parish ; accordingly, a petition was pre- 
sented to the heritors, praying them to enlarge the church accom- 
modation. To this request, the heritors, very much to their 
honour, at once acceded; and in 1837^ they built a more 
commodious and elegant church, containing upwards of 750 sit- 
tings, and ornamented in front with a very handsome tower. In 
compliance with the wishes of the people, they have placed it on 
the rising ground immediately behind the town, where it serves at 
once to ornament the place, and accommodate the people. Thus, 
in somewhat less than forty years, the heritors of Cumbray have, 
of their own accord, twice rebuilt the parish church, t;hereby ma- 
nifesting, in the clearest manner, their attachment to the church, 
and their friendly regard for the best interests of the people. 

Most of the seats in the present church are let, but at very 
small sums, averaging only from Is. to 2s. each sitting. The 
manse was built in 1832, and is of the best order. The glebe con- 
sists of about 6 acres, is fit only for pasture, and may be worth 
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about L. 10. The stipend amounts to about L. 158, and the 
teinds are exhausted. There are no chapels in the parish in con- 
nexion with the Establishment, and only one Dissenting meeting- 
house, which is connected with the Baptist persuasion. Their 
preacher receives a stipend of L. 20. All the Dissenters in the 
parish, including those of the Secession, Relief, Independent, 
and Baptist persuasion, amount only to 26. The rest of the po- 
pulation attend the parish church with considerable regularity. 
The number of communicants at the parish church is 300. There 
is a religious society in the parish, in connection with the Esta- 
blished Church, the contributions of which may average about 
L. 25. Besides this, there may be about L. 10 more collected by 
the Established Church for particular purposes. The Dissenters 
have also a Bible and Missionary Society, the contributions to 
which may amount to about L. 6, part of which is collected from 
members of the Establishment. 

Education. — There is only one parish school, where the follow- 
ing branches are taught, viz. English, writing, arithmetic, and 
book-keeping, Latin, mensuration, and navigation. The teacher 
has all the legal accommodations. The salary is the medium, L. 30. 
The average number attending is 68. The fees for the common 
branches of education are 10s. per year for each child. There is 
also a private school, but no endowment, where English, writing, 
and arithmetic are taught. Fees, the same as above; average 
number attending 56. There is also a small school kept by a fe-? 
male, where only reading is taught ; terms the same as above ; 
average number attending 2 5, making in all 149, i. e, little more than 
one in eight of the population ; a proof that education is not over- 
valued in the parish. In all these, the Scriptures are publicly read, 
and the catechism of the church taught. Besides these, there are 
two Sabbath schools conducted by members of the church, to 
each of which a small library is attached ; there is one also by the 
Dissenters, in all of which the principles of religion are taught. 

Literature. — There is a parish library, containing a considerable 
number of religious, historical, and scientific books, and which is 
managed by the subscribers. 

Charitable and other Institutions. — There is one such society 
in the place which is called the Friendly Society. The members 
pay Is. at entry. They collect according to their necessities, 6d. 
from each member, and when that has been expended, they collect 
again. Their reduced members receive 2s. 6d. per week, when 
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unable to work, and 4s. per week when confined to bed. There 
is alsQ a Provident Bank in the parish, instituted in 1836, from 
which time till this date» (1840,) there have been opened 104 ac- 
counts, with sums varying from Is. to L.25, 

AmouDdng in whole to - - L. 1583 18 11 

Interest till this date, - - 77 1 5 



24 accounts have been closed, which with L. 1661 4 
Drawings on other accounts amount to 799 4 

At the credit of 80 open accounts at this date L 861 16 4 
With Renfrewshire Bank, L. 828 17 10 
In hands of the treasurer, 92 18 6 

L.861 16 4 

All the labour is gratuitous, so that the only charge has been 
about L. 6 for stationery ; such as pass-books, a ledger, and cash-* 
book, all of which will serve for some years. Those of the people, 
however, who are of saving habits, do not always confine them-^ 
selves to the Provident Bank, but contrive to majce the best of 
their money in their own way. They either become feuars, build a 
small house, furnish it, and let it for summer lodgings, or they 
procure a sloop, and become traders ; in both of which ways, if 
they remain steady, they improve their fortune. 

Poor and Parochial Funds^-^The funds for supporting the poor 
arise from the following sources : Collections at the church door, 
which last year amounted to L. 39, 2s. 8d. ; proclamations, L. 1, 
10s. ; mortcloth dues, 10s. ; interest from the bank, L. 8, 4s. lid. ; 
in all, L. 49, 7s. 7d. The expenditure for the same year was 
L. 44, 168. lid.; leaving a balance of L. 4, 1 Os. 9d. Besides this, 
there is a small fund of L. 45, left by the late Rev. James Adam, 
minister of the parish, the interest of which, according to appoint- 
ment, is ta assist in educating poor children.* 

The number of poor receiving aid may average about 25, and they 
receive from 2s. 6d. to 6s. per week. From the s^bove<-mentiooed 
sources, the kirk- session, as managers of the poor, have as yet been 
enabled to support their own poor, and, therefore, have not needed 
to have recourse to any other mode. In common with other pa- 
rishes, they have to lament the decline of that principle of inde- 
pendence which used to characterize Scotland and Scotchmen. 
Parochial aid is now claimed as a matter of right* 

* Besides this, Mr Adam gave in his lifetime, L. 2S0 to the Presbytery of Irvine, 
for behoof of widows belonging to that Presbytery. He also left L. 1100 to form 
three bursaries, which are managed by the £arl of Ghugow, the Professor of Di- 
vinity, Glasgow College, and the Minister of Cumbray. 

BUTE. F 
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Alehouses,--' There are 9 ale or public-houses in the psirish, 

the eflTect of which upon the morals of the people is most pemi-^ 

cious. Various attempts have been made, from time to time, both 

to lessen their number,, and to restrain their licentiousness ; but 

the misnamed liberality of the present age opposes all such at* 

tempts, as encroachments on the liberty of the subject. 

Miscellaneous Observations. 
There are two things which have frequently been mentioned 

as being rather opposed to the improvement of the place : the 
largeness of the farms, most of them being of greater extent than 
one man can easily superintend ; and the want of resident heri- 
tors, or men of wealth and influence, who might either propose or 
carry into efiect any plan for the public good. 
. It has also been often mentioned, that a road round the island 
would be of vast consequence to the parish ; both to the farmer 
in carrying his produce to market, and in collecting his manure 
for the fields ; to the inhabitants in general in their ordinary in- 
tercourse^ and to strangers, who visit in the summer months, who 
might be thereby induced to build villas round the shore, and 
consequently to remain in the place, and thereby increase the 
value of the respective properties, and add to the means and re- 
sources of the parish in general. 

May 1840, 



PARISH OF KINGARTH. 

PRESBYTERY OF DUNOON, SYNOD OF ARGYLE. 

THE REV. JOHN BUCHANAN, MINISTER. 



I. — Topography and Natural History. . 

Name. — This parish occupies the southern part of the Island 
of Bute. It takes its name from a promontory forming its extreme 
point to the south, called in the Gaelic language Ceann Garbhy 
which signifies stormy endj or stormy head. 

Extent and Boundaries. — It is 6^ miles in length from north' to 
south ; and its average breadth is 2^ miles. It is bounded on the 
north and north<^west by the Loch of Ascog, a part of Loch-fadj 
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and Quien loch, which separate it from the parish of Rothesay ; 
and on the east, south, and west, by the Frith of Clyde. It is ir- 
regular in its 6gure, being indented by several small bays on both 
sides ; but it gradually narrows from its northern extremity, till it 
becomes an isthmus of a mile and a half in breadth, beyond which 
it forms a peninsula of two miles in length, terminating in the pro<* 
montorv above-mentioned. 

Topographical Appearances, — The land in general rises consi- 
derably above the- level of the sea. The principal hills are Suidhe 
or Suidhe Chutain {the Seat of Catan)^ 520 feet high, and Saint 
Blane's Hill, 486 feet. The coast to the east and south is for 
the most part rocky, in many places rising precipitously at a little 
distance from the shore, in ridges that appear to have at a former 
period served as a barrier to the sea, and to have been subsequent- 
ly raised by volcanic action to their present level. To the west 
the coast has, in general, a more gentle rise, although it exhibits a 
similar appearance of a shore elevated above its original position. 
The shore is principally sandy, but to the east and south rocky ; 
and at Kilchatan bay, and on some parts of the west coast, it con- 
tains a stratum of blue clay. The bays are those of Ascog, Scou- 
lag, and Kilchatan to the east; and of Scalpsie, Stravanan, and 
Dunagoil, to the west. The only headland is the Garroch-head, 
which has its name corrupted from the Gaelic Ceann Garhh. 

A table, serving to indicate the temperature and pressure of the 
atmosphere, and the prevailing winds in this parish, will be found 
in the Account of the parish of Rothesay. 

The climate is somewhat moist ; but is remarkably healthy, and. 
induces invalids to seek it for its singular mildness. No distem- 
per prevails at any time, that can reasonably be attributed to any 
peculiarity in the atmosphere, or other local c4use ; and cases of 
longevityL very co^i. 

The Frith of Clyde, which bounds the parish on the east, 
south, and west, is 9 miles in breadth betwixt Scoulag bay on the 
east shore, and the nearest point of Ayrshire, at Largs; and 8^ 
miles in breadth between Dunagoil bay on the west shore, and the 
nearest part of the Island of Arran ; and 90 fathoms deep betwixt 
the Garroch-head and Little Cumbrae, where its depth is great-; 
est. The water is usually clear; its saltness is diminished by the 
volume of fresh water proceeding from the Clyde and the rivers 
of Cowal in Argyleshire. 

The lakes connected with the parish, all of them forming part 
of its boundary towards the parish of Rothesay, are, the Loch gI 
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Ascogy containing 75 acres, 1 rood, 28 poles, imperial, of surface; 
Qiiien Loch, containing, 68 acres, 3 roods, 30 poles ; and Loch- 
fed, containing about 400 acres. 

Geology. — The soil is in general of a light gravelly or sandy 
nature, though in some places loam and clay are to be found. The 
predominating rocks are old red sandstone with conglomerate, and 
veins, beds, and overlying masses of trap. 

IL — Civil History. 
Of the ancient state of the parish little is known. That it was 

the scene of important events in times of rapine and bloodshed, 
may be inferred from its situation, which exposed it alike to the 
northern invaders, and the ravaging hordes of the Ebudso, in 
their attacks on the neighbouring coasts ; and is indicated by its 
sepulchral antiquities, and the appearances of places of defence 
still remaining. That it flourished in population and in wealth, is 
to be giEithered firom its remsuns of religious edifices, of a date 
when the distinction of any place for its sacred erections was no 
bad criterion of the consideration in which it was held for its ge- 
neral prosperity. But materials for an authentic history of it have 
not been found. 

Land'Owners. — The lands, for a period extending.to several cen* 
turies back, appear to have been held by several proprietors called 
Barons— -a local designation still retained. These have, within the 
last hundred and fifty years^ been gradually reduced in number ; 
and they are at present represented by four owners of a small por- 
tion of land respectively, the rest of the parish being the property 
of the Marquis of Bute. 

Eminent Men. — Of persons connected with the parish who attain- 
ed eminence that has transmitted their memory to posterity, is tobd 
mentioned Saint Catan, or Cathanus, whose name is preserved in 
the appellation Kilchatan, (Cil-Chatain, the cell or burying place 
ofCatan^J belonging to the bay so called ; and in that of Suidhe 
Chatain, a hill overlooking the bay, and pointed out as his seat. 
Saint Blane also has here monuments of his feme. Tradition as- 
signs to him thb parish as the place of his birth ; adding many 
particulars rejecting him grossly fabulous, and not deserving to 
be recorded. He is commonly believed to have been the found- 
er of the original church of Kingarth, of which the ruins remain, 
and which is still called by his name ; as is also a hill which as- 
cends from the Garroch-head. 

Parochial iZeyts^.— The parochial register commences in the 
year 1648^ from which date it is continued with partial interrupt 
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tions down to the year 1703. It resumes in 1740, and is r^u« 
larly kept till 1820, when it is again interrupted till 1827; from 
which period, it is complete to the present time. It occupies five 
volumes. 

Antiquitie8.^^NeBr the north-east shore of Kilchatan Bay are 
two barrows or tumuli, at a short distance from each other. One 
similar, farther along the same shore, was opened some time since, 
and some pieces of old weapons were dug out of it All barrows of 
this description, it is believed, will be found to contain sepulchral 
remains. 

In the peninsula which connects the northern and southern por- 
tions of the parish, half a mile from the east shore, are what have 
been considered the remain3 of a Druidiqal circle. The circle is 
imperfect towards the north-west ; but it is distinctly indicated by 
three stones placed upright, at a distance of from 23 to 25 feet 
from each other. They are from 7 to 8^ feet high from the 
surface of the ground; in breadth from 4 to 6 feet; and from 15 
inches to 6 feet thick. The circle has been supposed, when entire, 
to have been formed by seven stones ; but the vacant space appears 
to leave room only for two, and to limit the original number to 
five. Nearly half a mile distant, towards the west shore, also 
s(tand three stones, which have been variously conjectured to have 
been connected with Druidical rites, or to mark a scene of battle, 
and to have served as monuments for persons who fell in it. 
Most probably it was the latter object for which they were erect- 
ed. They are situated on a plain at the foot of a gently rising 
ground, half a naile distant from the bay of Stravanan, where an 
enemy was likely to land ; and indicate a position singularly fa- 
vourable for a defending force. . On the other hand, they have 
little appearance of a Druidical erection. They are placed in a 
line running nearly from north to south, and are made to face to- 
wards the east and west; and although their direction has a slight 
inclination towards being circular, the circumstance may have been 
accidental : and if they formed part of a circle it must have been 
greatly larger than that above-mentioned. They stand closer, too, 
than the stones in the former, the distance betwixt them little ex- 
ceeding 7 feet. In dimensions, the stones are both nearly alike. 

A mile farther south, on the west shore, is the fort of Dun-na- 
goil {the fortified hill^ or rock^ of the Lowlanders)^ near the bay to 
which it gives name. It is formed by a ridge of rock 50 feet high, 
rising with a steep ascent from the ?ea on the west side, perpendi- 
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cular to the north and east, narrow and difficult of access towards 
the south, with a level space of some extent on the summit. 
Along the verge of this space, towards the west and south, are the 
remains of a wall, built apparently for the defence of the place, 
where it was most accessible, the precipitousness of the rock serv- 
ing for a natural defence on the other sides. The external parts 
of this wall appear to have been completely vitrified. The heart 
is formed of stone partially fused. The stone chiefly used in the 
structure is whinstone, of which the rock itself is composed. The 
station is a very advantageous one. It commands the most natu- 
ral, and perhaps the best landing-place on the whole coast ; and 
it affords a complete view seawards, at once of the passage from the 
western seas by Kilbranan sound, and of the entrance into the 
Frith of Clyde from the south. All surmises as to its era or use 
are now vain. It has been conjectured to have been a Danish 
fort ; its name would rather point it out to have been a hold, oc- 
cupied, for whatever purpose, by inhabitants of the neighbouring 
eastern or southern coasts, who, in common with those who dwelt 
in the interior southern portion of Scotland, were usually describ- 
ed in the Gaelic tongue by the term signifying Lowhndery as re- 
tained in the designation of this place. 

Towards the centre of the peninsula, stands the ruin of th% 
church or chapel of St Blane, supposed to have been founded by 
the saint whose name it bears, who flourished aboiit the close of 
the tenth century. That a church existed here at a period not 
much posterior, and that he was commonly regarded as having 
been a benefactor to it, there is evidence still extant to show. In a 
charter given by Allan, son of Walter the Second, Great Steward of 
Scotland, dated before the year 1204, conveying certain grants to 
the monastery of the Clunian order at Paisley, is contained the fol- 
lowing clause :* — ^^ Also, for the benefit of the soul of King David, 
and the soul .of King Malcolm, and the souls of Walter my father, 
and Eschene my mother ; and for the salvation of our Lord Wil- 
liam, King of Scotland, and his heirs, and the salvation of myself 
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Prieterea ego ipse pro anixna regi& David, et pro anima regis Malcomi, et pro 
anima patris mei Walteri, et matris me» Eschene, et pro salute domini nostri Wilel* 
mi re^s Scotie, et heredum suorum, et pro salute mei ipsius, et beredum meorum, 
dono, concedo, et bac mea carta confirmo eidem domui de Passelet, et inonacbis ibi- 
dem Deo senrientibus, ecclesiam de Kingaif in insula de Bote, cum omnibus capellis 
et tota parocbia ^usdem insule, et cum tota terra quam sanctus Blanissicum dicitur ? 
olim cinxit a mari usque ad mare per metas certas et apparentes.*' Registrum Mo- 
nasterii de Passel^ Printed by the Maitland Club. 
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and my heirs : I give, grant, and by this my deed, convey to the 
said monastery at Paisley, and the monks serving God therein, the 
church of Kingaif (Kingarth) in the island of Bute, with all the 
chapels and the whole parish of that island, together with the 
whole of those lands of which the boundaries, said to have been 
fixed by St Blane, are still apparent from sea to sea/' From this 
charter, it would appear, also, that at the time of its date, this was 
the parochial church of the whole island. The extent of the ec- 
clesiastical lands mentioned in the above grant, it is not now easy 
to determine. They may have comprehended the whole penin- 
sula ; perhaps only the part of it which would be cut off by a line 
drawn from Dunagoil Bay on the west, passing a little to the north 
of the church, and terminating at one of the small creeks on the 
eastern shore. The church stands on a level space raised by art 
considerably above the adjoining ground, and enclosed by a wall 
of massy stones rudely piled one over another, 500 feet in circum- 
ference. The whole of this space As found arched or built with 
mason work underneath, at a distance of two feet from the surface. 
Connected with it by a built passage that seems to have been un- 
der ground, is another space on a lower level, and surrounded by 
a similar wall 124 feet in circumference, which is known by the 
name of the nunnery. It has been commonly considered to have 
been the site of a convent; on no authority that has been disco- 
vered, but that of tradition. Both spaces have been used for se- 
pulture ; but this ground is believed to have been set apart as a 
burying-place exclusively for females ; and the ashes reposing in 
it have been little disturbed for ages, although frequent interments 
still take place in the other. A conisiderable portion of the walls 
of the church remain standing, and discover an architecture of 
great antiquity. The elevation on which it is situated, is approach- 
ed on the north by a flight of steps, leading from a grove at a short 
distance, which, con tains a remarkable kind of building, of which 
the use remains altogether unknown. This consists of a wall, 
forming a complete circle 30 feet in diameter ; rising to 1-0 feet 
in height above ground, and obviously filled with rubbish to some 
depth ; 9 feet thick, and having a passage or gateway 9 feet wide. 
The erection was doubtless formed with a view to great strength. 
It is composed of rude, stones, many of. them of immense size. 
The workmanship seems to be of a more remote date than that of 
any other part of the adjacent ruins ; but its evident communica- 
tion with these, shown by marks still remaining, would indicate. 
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iU having been connected with tbem^ for whatever purpose. It is 
situated at the foot of a ridge of rock, running from north to south, 
50 feet high, and forming at each end a junction with an outer 
wall, which marked, it is probable, the sacred precincts, and which 
comprehends a space of some extent beyond any ruins that remain. 

The scene around is one of uncommon beauty. Towards the 
north, an amphitheatre of lofty gray rocks secures the seclusion 
of a spot, with whose time-worn relics it so well harmonizes. On 
the right, the grove with its deep shade forms a grateful object for 
the eye to repose on, while its mysterious associations carry the 
mind back to events and ages long past. Before us lifits up its 
dim form, all that remains of a pile, around which is gathered the 
depth of interest which its sacred use, its great antiquity, and its 
gracefulness, even in decay, are so well calculated to create. To 
tho south is the sea, opening up, in the approach to the Frith of 
Clyde, a view of water and coast, not surpassed in beauty by any 
similar scene in Scotland. 

The place of worship for the parish has long been removed to 
a situation more central for the inhabitants, on ^ rising ground, 
between the bays of Kilchatan and Stravanan. The present 
church is an elegisint modem structure. There is also a small 
neat church within the grounds of Mountstuart, near Scoulag 
Bay, still in good repair, that had been some time used as the pa*- 
rish church. 

Mansion Houses* — The mansion-house of Mountstuart was built 
by James, second Earl of Bute, in the year 1718. The grounds 
around it were laid out about the same period in the styleof the time. 
The plantations are extensive, and contain many trees of a remark- 
able size. The flower garden is an object of great attraction. It 
has been formed under the direction of the present accomplished 
Marchioness of Bute, whose taste has adorned it with many rare 
and beautiful plants. Such is the mildness of the climate, that 
here are found, in a vigorous state, some exotics, which thrive in 
few places in Britain. 

Together with Ascog House, built in the fashion of the seven- 
teenth century, there are several ornamental villas, recently erected, 
on the north-east coast of the parish. 

III.*— Population. 

According to the former Statistical Account, tbe number of inhabitants in the 
parish in March 1791, was 727 

By the census of 1801, it was 875 

1811, 864 
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By the census of 1821, 890 

1831, 746 

In April of this year, there being males, 401, ) .-^^ . 

and females, 489, J *^***^ itis »4U 

In the work above-tnentioDed, Mr Tborbum states, that tbe 
population had decreased in number by 230 in the course of fifteen 
years previous to the year 1791» which circumstance he accounts 
for by ^^ the town of Rothesay finding employment for day-labour- 
ers and other workmen, and affording them higheir wages than 
they can receive in a country parish." Since that period, the most 
considerable fluctuation in the state of the population is shown 
in the increase of it by 148, betwixt the years 1791 and 1^1, 
for which no cause has been assigned : the decrease of it by 144, 
betwixt the years 1821 and 1831, probably owing to the enlarge- 
ment of farms, and the removal of cot-houses, which took place 
about that time ; and the increase of it by 94, betwixt the years 
18BI and 1840, which is to be ascribed, partly, to the erection of 
several villas in the interval ; and partly, it is probable, to the 
greater number of farm-servants required by the progress of agri- 
cultural improvement in the parish during that period. 

The number of persons residing in villages, is : — In Kerrycroy 
village, males, 29; females, 35; total, 64. In Kilchatan Bay, 
males, 74; females^ 79; total, 153. Total in villages, 217. 
Residing in the country, males, 298 ; females, 325 ; total, 623. 

The yearly average of births for the last seven years has been, 
— males born, 74; females, 75; average for each year, 2 If. Of 
deaths, — males died, 45; females, 38; average, llj. . Of mar- 
riages, 9. 

Average of persons under 16 years of age, ^65 

between 15 and 30, 262 

30 and 50, 202 

50 and 70, 64 

upwards of 70, 27 

The number of unmarried men upwards of 50 years of age, is of bachelors, 5 

'mdowers, 8 

women upwards of 45 years of ^ge, . 10 

widows, . . . • . , . 28 

The average number of children in each family is . . . 5 

Number of families in the parish in 1831, . . • 146 

chiefly employed in agriculture, . . 58 

trades, manufaetures, and handicraft, 14 

There are 4 iatoous persons, 3 being males, and 1 a female ; 
2 blind persons, a male and a female ; and one female deaf and 
dumb. 

The Marquis of Bute has a residence in the parish, at Mount- 
stuart; and there at<e besides him, three proprietors of land of the 
yearly value of upwards of I-*. 50. 
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Language^ tfc, — The English language is that spoken in gene- 
ral by the inhabitants. Persons who have come to maturity un- 
derstand commonly the Gaelic language also ; but its use has much 
decreased within the last forty years, and is now chiefly confined 
to the aged, among the natives, of the parish. The people are 
cultivated in their habits. They are, for the most part, remark- 
able for cleanliness both in their persons and in their dwellings. 
Their dress is plain and decent The food of the peasantry 
equals, in plenty and quality, that of any of their degree in the coun- 
try. All classes enjoy a full ordinary share of the comforts and ad- 
vantages belonging to their situation in life, and appear to be cor- 
respondingly contented and happy. In their intellectual, moral, 
and religious character, they afford a fair specimen of their coun- 
trymen. Smuggling is wholly unknown among them ; and in no 
similar district, probably, is there less of poaching. 

IV; — Industry. 
The parish contains — 

Of land occasionally under tillage, imperial measure, 99S6 acres, 3 roods, d9 poles. 
Moor and pasture land, . . 9071 21 

Land that might, with a profitable application of ca* 

pital, be brought into cultivation, . 377 21 

Total extent, 8325 acres, 1 rood, 2 poles. 

The plantations consist of spruce, larch, and Scotch fir, with the 
usual proportion of oak, and other hard-wood ; and are carefully 
thinned, and otherwise well managed. The average rent of ara- 
ble land is 19s. an acre. 

Wages. — Men-servants receive from L. 7, lOs. to L. 8 of wages 
for the half-year ; maid-servants from L. 3, 10s. to L.4; country 
artisans are paid from is. 8d. to 2s. a day ; and day-labourers, Is. 
6d. a day during winter, and Is. lOd. in summer. 

Live Stock, — Great attention has, of late, been paid to the rear- 
ing of cattle ; of which the breeds and mode of management are, 
with little variation, the same as in Ayrshire. Agriculture has 
made rapid advances, especially within the last twelve years. A 
complete system of draining has been introduced ; the most ap- 
proved rotation in crops is observed; the use of the subsoil plough 
is beginning to prevail ; and an enterprising tenantry are ready to 
import the most recent discoveries in husbandry. The duration of 
leases is nineteen years ; a period generally acknowledged to be 
advantageous both to landlord and tenant. The farm-houses and 
offices, for the most part, have been recently built, and are remark^ 
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ably neat and commodious. The grounds are well inclosed, chiefly 
with thorn hedges. Every advantagie is derived by the tenants from 
the well known zeal for agricultural improvement of the principal 
proprietor, the Marquis of Bute, and from the attention to the 
welfare and comfort of all classes of the community for which he 
is distinguished. 

The parish contains coal, which, however, has not been 
wrought, owing, either to a defect in the seams, or the facility 
with which that article can be imported. Lime is abundant; 
of which, besides the supply afforded for the whole island, a quan- 
tity is shipped for exportation at Kilchatan Bay. 

Fisheries.— The fisheries are chiefly confined to whiting, had- 
dock, and cod ; and salmon, the fishing pf which has been com- 
menced within these few years. 

Produce. — The average gross amount of raw produce raised in 
the parish is ^estimated as follows: 

Produce of grain of all kinds, viz. 

50 acres of wheat, at L. 9 per acre, . L. 450 

140 do. barley, at L. 7 . . 980 

610 do. oats, at L. 4, 15s. . 2897 
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3S0 do. turnips and potatoes, at L. 10 per acre, 3300 

330 do. hay, at L. 5 per acre, . . ^ 1650 

Land in pasturage, viz. 

Grazing for 390 cows, and fattening stock, at L. 2, 15s. 

each, .... 1083 10 

Do. for 420 head of young stock of different ages, 
at L. 1, 5s. each, . . . 

Pasture for 1650 sheep, at 58. each. 

Do. breeding-mares and young- horses, esti- 
mated at . • . 

Fisheries, . . . 

Lime, . • . 

Total yearly value of raw produce raised, L. 12808 

The annual value of the real property of the parish, in the year 
J 815, as assessed for the property tax, was L. 3820. 

Navigation. — The shipping belonging to the parish in all does 
not exceed 50 tons. Craft of considerable burden from other places 
frequent the ports, for purposes of importation and exportation. 

To the increase of produce both for home consumption, and for 
the market, the Bute Farmers' Society has greatly contributed ; and 
under its spirited encouragement, still greater improvements may 
be expected to be made. 
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V. — Parochial Economy. 

Market — There is no market-town in the parish. In the year 
1703, James, first Earl of Bute, obtained a charter from the Crown 
for the erection of the burgh of regality of Mountstuart; granting 
thereto power to deal in merchandise, and to carry on handicraft 
trades, to have a weekly market, and three annual fairs, and to 
erect free ports and harbours ; and conferring on it all other priyi- 
leges enjoyed by burghs of regality. The provisions of that char- 
ter, however, were not carried into effect ; the thriving royal 
burgh of Rothesay, with its commodious harbour, in the neighbour- 
hood, probably offering most of the advantages contemplated from 
the proposed erection of a new market-town, and port. Rothe- 
say is now the market-town for the parish, disliant six miles from 
the parish church. 

The villages are, Kerrycroy, consisting of a few neatly built 
l^ouses at the bay of Scoulag; and Kilchatan-bay, so-called from 
its being situated in the bay of that name, and which contains fifty 
inhabited houses. 

Means of Commtmication. — There are no public means of com- 
munication betwixt the parish and Rothesay ; and that burgh be* 
ing the nearest post-town, the want of a post-office is felt to be a 
great inconvenience. There are no turnpikes, but the roads are 
good, and adapted for carriages of all descriptions. The bridges 
are sufficient ; and the fences are attended to. There is a wharf 
at Kilchatan Bay, for lading and unlading small craft ; and also 
at Scoulag Bay. The former is about to receive considerable en^ 
largement, demanded by the rapid increase of agricultural produce 
exported from this quarter. 

Ecclesiastical State, — The parish church is conveniently situat- 
ed, four miles distant from the northern extremity of the parish, 
and two miles and a-half from the southern. It was built in the 
year 1826. It has accommodation for 600 persons. All the sit* 
tings are free ; and ample space remains for accommodating an in- 
crease of population. The manse and offices were built in the year 
1769. They were last repaired in the year 1833, and are in a 
comfortable state. The glebe contains nearly 1 1 acres imperial, and 
has been valued at L. 12 per annum. The minister's stipend con- 
sists of 47f ll bolls imperial of meal ; and 10 quarters O^f bush- 
els imperial of bear; and L. 148, 6s. 7^^5d. money. The last 
augmentation of the stipend took place in the year 1814. The 
teinds are exhausted. There is no place of worship but the pa- 
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rochial churcb. The inhabitants are in general a church-going 
people. The annual average of communicants, during the last 
thirteen years, has been 281. There is one family in connection 
with the United Associate Synod ; and one person who is a Roman 
Catholic The rest of the people belong to the Established Church. 

EducatiofL — There are three schools, one of them parochial. 
In it the usual branches of education are taught, including J^atin 
and Greek ; in the others, chiefly English-reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The parochial schoolmaster has the legal accommo^ 
dations, with the minimum salary. The other teachers have 
school-houses, and dwelhngs^ and a small salary, allowed them by 
the Marquis of Bute ; the rest of their support is derived from 
school-fees, which are moderate. The present number of schools 
appears to be sufiicient for the parish, they being so situated as to 
afford access to instruction for the children from all quarters. The 
people seem duly to value the blessings of education. There are 
few, if any, between the age of six and fifteen years, who are not 
taught to read, and to write at the proper age ; and above fifteen, 
not one, probably, of the native inhabitants, who has not been taught 
to read, and few who cannot write. A gradual improvement in 
morals has undoubtedly accompanied the progress of education. 
A parish library, established some years since, affords increased 
facilities for the attainment of knowledge, and a growing disposi- 
tion to read is beginning to show itself amonpr the rising genera- 
tion. In the respective school-houses. Sabbath-schools are* esta- 
blished under the superintendence of the minister, which are nu- 
merously and regularly attended. 

Poor and Parochial Funds* — The nimiber of poor at present on 
the session roll is 13, besides three persons receiving occasional 
parochial relief. The greatest sum given to a pauper during the 
year past has been 10s. 9d. per quarter; the smallest 4s. The 
suip that has been collected at the church during the same period 
is L. 18, 8s. 7d. 

^&-4oirM«.— 'There are six ale-houses in the parish ; three of 
which are in the village of Kilchatan-bay* Of these last, two are 
superfluous, and likely to prove injurious to morals, as the multi-* 
plication of such houses, especially in villages, is invariably- found 
to be. 

jPtttfJL-— The fuel in general use is coal, which may be purchas- 
ed at any of the landing-places, at 7s. 6d. a cart of 14 cwt. 

Miscellaneous Observations. 
In taking a general view of the parish at present, compared with 
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what it was at the time when the former Statistical Account was 
written, we cannot fail to perceive that its state has greatly im- 
proved. The superior means of communication which it now en- 
joys, have afforded it great advantages. At the period above-men- 
tioned, all ordinary intercourse with the mainland was maintained 
by a ferry-boat, plying once a-week from Scoulag ; or a packet 
sailing twice a-week from Rothesay to the village of. Largs, on the 
opposite coast.* Now, the introduction of steam-sailing affords 
daily a speedy and cheap mode of conveyance for passengers and 
goods, to all the ports of the Clyde ; and thence to all parts of 
the kingdom. The change in the food of the people indicates a 
material increase of comfort in their circumstances. Herrings, 
which formerly were the chief maintenance of the greater number 
of the inhabitants during three-fourths of the year,f have ceased 
to be with any an important article of subsistence. Animal food 
has become general ; and it has become common for cottagers to 
rear pigs and poultry for their own use. A corresponding improve- 
ment is observable in fuel. It will astonish a farmer, who is ac- 
customed to make the price of an acre of turnip pay for a year's 
supply of coals for his family, to learn, that fifty years ago, " the 
farmers being employed the most part of the summer in casting 
and leading peats, could not provide manure for their farms.*'| 
The difference is remarkable betwixt the habits and pursuits of 
the young men of the present day, and those of the race that pre- 
ceded them. At the period we have been referring to, few far- 
mers' sons were bred to farming ; all the young men in the parish 
were engaged in the herring-fishery ; their highest ambition was 
to become masters of herring-busses ; and when they were not 
employed in their favourite pursuit, no wages could induce them 
to engage in any other kind of work.§ Their successors, at pre- 
^ sent, furnish only fifteen persons for the herring-fishery ; are strong- 
ly attached to agriculture, one at least of every farmer's sons ge- 
nerally adopting his father's occupation ; are ready, when disen-r 
gaged from their more ordinary employment, to put their hand to 
any needful work ; and in many cases, direct their aim successful-r 
ly to the counting-room, or the learned professions. The im- 
provements in agriculture, which have been so great throughout 
the country, within the space of time under our review, have made, 
their benefits to be especially felt in this parish. The appearance 

• 

* Old Statistical Account. f Ibid. :*: Ibid. § Ibid. 
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of the fields shows careful and skilful cultivation to have arrived 
at a pitch not often perhaps attained, and seldom exceeded, in the 
more fertile districts of the kingdom ; and a glance at the amount 
of the raw produce, as shown above, compared with that from the 
former Statistical Account, we gather it to have been at the pe- 
riod when that account was written, will prove how great an in- 
crease in the profits of the soil has accompanied the improvement 
in its management. 

June 1S40. 



PARISH OF ROTHESAY. 

PRESBYTERY OF DUNOON, SYNOD OF ARGYLE. 

THE REV. ROBERT CRAIG, A.M. MINISTER. 



I. — Topography and Natural History. 

Name. — Rothesay parish comprehends the whole of the northern 
part of the Island of Bute, which gives name to the county. The 
word Bute is of uncertain meaning and origin, though it may pro- 
bably be connected with the term Ebudae, by which the western 
islands of Scotland are sometimes denominated. The ancient 
Gaelic name of this parish, according to the former Account, was, 
Cilia *Bhnii, signifying " the Church of St Broke." This seem9 
never to have been its proper name. (See Ecclesiastical History.) 
The present name is said to be derived from the Gaelic Roth^suidhe^ 
"circular seat," or the place where courts were held, and justice 
dispensed. This was done in very ancient times on round artifir 
cial mounds, which are still called Laws or Motes, in Scotland. ' 

Extent^ 8fc, — The length of the parish from south to north, 19 
9| miles, and the average breadth 3^ miles, which gives an ex- 
tent of 81^ square miles, equal to 16,133 Scots acres. The Scots 
acres, by actual measurement, are ascertained to be 15,998. Iti? 
greatest width is at the south end, from Bogany point to Ardscalpsie 
point, a distance of 5^ miles. 

It is bounded on the south by the parish of Kingarth, on the 
west by. the sea which separates Bute from Arran and Kintyre, 
on the north by the kyles of Bute which separate it from the dis-7 
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tricts of Kerry and Ck)wa) in Argyleshire, and on the east by the 
Frith of Clyde. The extent of its sea coast is about 80 miles, fol- 
lowing the windings of the principal bays and headlands. If to 
this we add the small island of Inchmarnock, about 5 miles in 
circumference, and separated from Rothesay on the west side 
about 2 miles, we have 35 miles of coast in the parish. The shore 
is in general shelving rock and gravel, and is neither bold nor flat. 
The principal bays on the west side, are, Scalpsie, at the southern 
extremity of the parish. Saint Ninian's farther north, lying opposite 
to the island of Inchmarnock, and still farther north, about the 
centre of the parish, Ettrick. On the-north east there are two, 
Kames, and Rothesay, both of them remarkably beautiful, and the 
latter, which is farthest to the east, afiFords the finest anchorage in 
the west of Scotland. In stormy weather a hundred vessels may 
be seen riding at anchor, which have found an easy entrance to it 
from the Frith of Clyde. 

The surface of the parish is in general hilly, intersected from 
east to west by two beautiful valleys, the one stretching from the 
head of Rothesay bay to Ardscalpsie bay, and the other from the 
head of Kames bay to Ettrick bay. It is conceived that these 
may once have been arms of the sea, dividing what is now the pa- 
rish of Rothesay into two islands. Barone hill^ about a mile S.W. 
from the town of Rothesay, has an elevation above the sea of 532 
feet, Common hill, about 1^ miles west of Rothesay, 430 feet; and 
Kames hilij near the head of the bay of that name, 875 feet. From 
these and many smaller elevations the most delightful views of the 
surrounding scenery are obtained. 

Climaie. — The air of Rothesay is j'emarkably mild and genial, 
which has led many to call the place the Montpelier of Scotland : 
the winter snows are hardly ever known to lie above a day or two 
unmelted ; and ever-green plants, which thrive admirably here, 
are seldom or ever injured by the frosts. 

Such is the mildness and salubrity of the climate, that many 
persons affected with consuo^tion, asthma, and rheumatism derive 
the greatest benefit from a winter residence in the island. The 
range of the thermometer is here less than, perhaps, in any other 
part of Scotland, which, together with the fine shelter of the town 
of Rothesay, may account for its remarkable healthiness* 

The following tables, kept with great care and accuracy at the 
cotton-works, deserve attention : 
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Rain fallen in Bute during the under-noted years, as measured by 
Rain-Guages at Mountstuart and Rothesay. 



Yrs. , 

1800 ( 


Jan. 
5.67 J 


Feb. 1 
3.15 


IVfar. 


Apr. 


May . 
2.80 


June 
.95 


July 
1.70 


Aug. Sep. 
1.28 5.95 


Oct. 
5.27 


Nov. 
7.02 


Dec. 
4.20 


Quantity 
Yearly. 


1.21 5.89 ' 


46.09 


1801 1 


3.63 


4.52 


4.88 .62 < 


2.14 


1.37 


5.30 


2.05 


2.02 


6.07 


3.42 


4.14 


45.16 


1802. 


3.33 


5.59 


3.57 


k52 


1.13 


3.21 


5.71 


4.94 


2.86 


6.19 


.95 


5.71 


47.71 


1803 . 


3.15 


4.63 


2.32 


2.74 


3.81 


2.50 


1.96 


4.31 


3.27 


U67 


4.28 


3.81 


38.45 


1804 


B.21 


1.49 


5.71 


2.02 


5.95 


2.86 


.83 


5.36 


2.74 


8.21 


3.81 


2.02 


49.21 


1805 


4.88 


4.76 


6.31 


1.07 


1.31 


1.55 


3.33 


3.69 


4.17 


.77 


2.97 


4.64 


39.45 


1806 


B.09 


5.42 


1.61 


1.61 


3.21 


2.32 


4.52 


5.65 


3.69 


4.76 


8.63 


9.88 


59.39 


1807 


4.22 


3.51 


1.90 


3.81 


4.05 


1.79 


5.48 


4.09 


5.00 


5.77 


3.51 


2.79 


45.92 


1808 


5.47 


2.92 


.24 


3.33 


5.77 


2.50 


4.17 


8.51 


1.90 


8.99 


5.59 


3.27 


52.66 


1809 


1.67 


3.69 


2.91 


2.50 


2.80 


2.32 


2.20 


8.99 


4.10 


3.03 


3.39 


8.57 


46.17 


1810 


6.13 


3.81 


3.57 


3.57 


.83 


2.14 


4.05 


3.93 


2.20 


3.45 


4.52 


8.33 


46.53 


1811 


4.76 


9.88 


2.98 


5.00 


6.53 


3.81 


2.86 


8.09 


2.26 


9.82 


6.79 


8.57 


71.37 


1812 


3.81 


4.76 


4.64 


1.19 


3.57 


2.14 


2.98 


4.76 


2.86 


9.05 


4.52 


1.79 


46.07 


1813 


5.95 


9.17 


3.81 


2.14 


2.38 


1.61 


2.98 


1.90 


3.93 


4.52 


5.95 


2.14 


46.48 


1814 


.83 


3.39 


2.02 


4.29 


.36 


2.38 


4.52 


5.00 


2.14 


4.76 


7.38 


7.62 


44.69 


1815 


1.73 


3.63 


8.09 


2.02 


4.70 


5.48 


2.44 


5.06 


8.33 


6.61 


4.11 


5.47 


57.67 


1816 


5.89 


1.49 


4.76 


1.19 


3 81 


3.51 


2.74 


2.74 


6.25 


3.75 


3.93 


7.02 


47.08 


1817 


5.65 


6.67 


5.71 


.83 


1.90 


4.64 


6.21 


6.67 


2.86 


2.68 


6.19 


5.95 


52.96 


1818 


7.40 


5.70 


5.90 


1.40 


1.75 


4.85 


5.90 


2.05 


4.30 


5.85 


6.30 


6.50 


57.90 


1819 


6.60 


5.20 


2.90 


2.50 


5.15 


4.90 


3.00 


2-15 


5.85 


5.70 


2.85 


6.75 


53.55 


1820 


4.65 


L.20 


3.20 


1.75 


4.45 


2.75 


1.00 


6.15 


4.50 


3.25 


4.10 


4.70 


41.70 


1821 


2.00 


2.47 


5.13 


3.42 


1.66 


.05 


2.44 


2.04 


5.54 


6.90 


6.78 


'5.4^ 


42.91 


1822 


3.05 


3.66 


4.74 


1.42 


.61 


1.35 


4.56 


2.86 


2.09 


5.62 


8.30 


2.92 


41.18 


1823 


2.15 


4.79 


3.98 


.90 


3.70 


.53 


6.33 


6.58 


6.54 


4.00 


3.00 


7.50 


50.00 


1824 


3.02 


2.00 


4.00 


2.66 


.36 


1.00 


2.72 


3.70 


4.02 


4.30 


7.68 


7.00 


42.46 


1825 


5.22 


3.30 


2.72 


2.68 


3.00 


2.84 


.27 


3.93 


4.76 


6.50 


7.55 


4.21 


46.98 


1826 


2.05 


6-33 


2.00 


2.42 


.19 


.40 


2.23 


5.00 


2.31 


8.60 


3.20 


5.65 


40.38 


1827 


5.12 


2.68 


8.14 


3.80 


3.00 


3.70 


3.05 


2.63 


2.90 


3.73 


4.22 


7.88 


50.85 


1828 


5.45 


i.SG 


2.56 


3.76 


2.60 


2.28 


4.80 


4.80 


3.30 


4.40 


7.10 


7.50 


53.11 


1829 


1.72 


2.30 


2.32 


2.42 


3.25 


2 60 


3.42 


7.16 


3.20 


5.56 


5.16 


2.34 


41.45 


1830 


1.36 


3.46 


4.18 


3.96 


4.10 


2.48 


5.79 


4.32 


8.43 


2.56 


5.28 


3.57 


49.49 


1831 


1.24 


4.00 


7.20 


1.84 


1.86 


2.50 


3.12 


4.32 


3.15 


8.60 


6.22 


6.55 


50.80 


1832 


1.85 


2.66 


4.86 


2.20 


1.21 2.50 


2.02 


2.80 


3.00 


4.90 


5.25 


6.00 


39.25 


1833 


1.03 


5.07 


1.00 


2.02 


2.03 


3.08 


1.90 


2.04 


6.20 


5.70 


5.70 


10.10 


45.87 


1834 


9.00 


3.30 


4.00 


.60 


2.10 


4.20 


2.70 


3.50 


3.10 


3.80 


3.30 


3.50 


43.10 


1835 


2.50 


6.05 


4.30 


1.60 


5.80 


1.70 


4.G0 


5.20 


6.00 


3.90 


7.10 


3.70 


52.40 


1836 


7.30 


2.90 


6.00 


3.70 


.20 


3.60 


7.50 


3.70 


7.90 


5.30 


6.30 


5.90 


61.20 


1837 


3.50 


6.30 


1.60 


2.90 


2.20 


2.20 


2.40 


3.50 


3.20 


6.20 


6.50 


4.70 


45.20 


1838 


1.40 


1.80 


5.20 


2.60 


1.10 


5.10 


5.30 


5.90 


4.00 


5.00 


3.00 


4.50 


44.90 


1839 


4.20 
4.«7 


4.70 
4.17 


5.60 
a94 


2.00 
2.52 


1.90 
2.75 


3.00 
2.61 


3.40 
3.60 


5.10 
4.41 


7.80 
4.21 


5.70 
5.28 


3.70 
5.13 


4.50 


51.60 


5.43 





The Average Temperature and Rain from 1828 to 1839 is as follows : 



Year. 


Tberraoraeter. 


Rain in inches. 


1828, 


50^73 


5.3.11 


1829, 


47 .84 


41.45 


1830, 


47 .78 


49.49 


1831, 


48 .95 


5080 


1832. 


47 .89 


89.25 


1833, 


47.32 


45.87 


1834, 


49 .16 


4.3.10 


1835, 


46 .58 


52.40 


1836. 


43. 08 


61.20 


1887, 


46 .00 


45.20 


1838, 


43 .40 


44.90 


1839, 


45 .45 


51.60 
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Hydrography, — There is a remarkable sulphuretted spring, dis- 
covered in 1831, close to the shore at Bogany point, and about a 
mile east from Rothesay. It is much visited by invalids, and many 
have derived great benefit from the use of its waters. The follow- 
ing analysis and note are by Dr Thomas Thomson, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow : — 

" In an imperial gallon, or 277,274 cubic inches, there are com- 
mon salt, 1860.73 grains; sulphate of lime, 125.20; sulphate of 
soda, 129.77; chloride of magnesium, 32.80; silica, 14.39. 

" The sulphuretted hydrogen gas in the imperial gallon was 17.4 
cubic inches* The great use of this kind of water is in diseases 
of the skin. When taken internally, or used in a bath, it is the 
most valuable medicine in existence in such diseases. It is also 
useful in glandular diseases in general." We may add, that it has 
been found exceedingly beneficial in many cases of rheumatism. 

The number of lochs in the parish is five, besides two which 
divide it from Kingarth on the south. 

1. Locbfad, * whict is near Rotbesay, and covers, 

2. Greenap, one mile and a half to the west, « 

3. Dhu, .... 

4. Bull-locb, 

5. Red-lochy . . • . 

6. Ascog on the south border, . 

7. Quien, west of Ascog loch, 

Geology and Mineralogy. — That part of the parish which lies 
south of the bay of Rothesay and of Lochfad is entirely composed 
of conglomerate and red sandstone ; while all to the north of 
these consists of mica-slate, clay-slate, chlorite-slate, traversed by 
trap and quartz veins.-|- 

The soil is in general shallow on the more elevated ground. In 
some parts, it is light, in others of stiff retentive clay, in others 
mossy. The finest soil, which is alluvial, is in the valley which 
stretches from Kames to Ettrick bay. It is loamy, and in some 
places mixed with moss, yielding most abundant crops of wheats 
oats, barley, turnips, potatoes, &c. On the west shore at St Ninians 
bay, there is a bed of marl of considerable depth and value. There 
are no mines of importance, if we except the greenstone quarry in 
the immediate vicinity of Rothesay, out of which most of the houses 

* The cotton mill-dam which is connected with Lochfad covers, when full, 67 
acres additional. 

f For further geological details, see Professor Jameson's " Mineralogy of the 
Scottish Isles/* Vol. i. p. 127 to p. 133. 



Acres. 


Roods. 


Falls. 


151 








11 


2 


35 


7 





21 


5 





80 





2 


25 


70 








54 


2 


36 
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in the town are built) and the slate-quarry near Kames» which Is 
little wrought at present. 

Zoology. — In Lochfadand Ascogloch are found abundance of pike 
and perch, and in Greenan loch excellent trout. The sea coast yields 
plenty of salmon, cod, haddocks, whitings, &c. with which Rothe- 
say market is well and constantly supplied. It is believed that, if 
our fishers were more enterprising than they are, our shores might 
be rendered much more productive of gain to them, than they are 
at present. 

Botany. — This parish is an excellent field for botanists, and is 
often visited by them, on account of the many rare plants which 
are found in it. 

Among the less common plants in the parish of Rothesay may 
be mentioned : — 

Pinguicula Lusitanica Nympheea alba Anagallis tenella 

Cotyledon umbilicus Subularia aquatica Osmunda regalis 

Saxifraga aizoides Lycopua Europseus Scolopendrium vulgare 

Hypericum Androsaemum Scutellaria galericulata Lycopodium selago. 

Lobelia Donmanna Bidens tripartita 

There are various plantations of fir, larch, oak, ash, elm, beech, &c. 
which are all thriving. In the court of the Castle of Rothesay, there is 
a remarkable thorn tree of great height, and which, at the distance 
of three feet from the ground, measures 6 feet 3 inches in circumfe« 
rence. Last year it fell from its own weight, and now lies pros- 
trate with half of its roots uncovered, but still vigorous in growth. 

There are two remarkable ash trees, half-way between the town 
and the parish church, one on either side x>f the road, with their 
branches touching each other. They are commonly called Adam and 
£t7e,and are venerable for their age, their numerous branches, some 
of which are broken off, and for the mass of wood which they con- 
tain. One of them girths 16^ feet, three feet from the ground, and 
the other 1 1 feet at the same distance. An oak of great size grows near 
the cottage of the late Edmund Kean, the tragedian, on the banks 
of Lochfad, under which he often expressed a wish that he might 
be buried. It measures 1 1 feet 1 inch in girth, three feet from the 
ground, and has a beautifully clean straight bole 16^ feet high to 
the first branch, where the circumference is 10 feet. Its finely 
balanced and conically shaped top spreads over an area 65 feet 
in diameter, covering 365 square yards, or about the 13th part of 
an imperial acre. There is a magnificent plane tree on the farm 
of Shalent, near the north extremity of the parish. It grows on 
the margin of a deep ravine, and divides into two limbs near the 

ground. One of these measures 12 feet, and the other 11 feet in 

3 
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circumference. There "are some noble plane, chestnut, and ash 
trees in the grounds at Karnes Castle. 

II. — Civil History. 

The royal burgh of Rothesay is situated at the head of a bay 
of the same name, on the north-east side of the Island of Bute, 
and is the chief town of the county of Bute. It is governed by a 
provost, two bailies, a dean of guild, treasurer, and twelve coun- 
cillors, and now unites with the county of Bute in sending a Mem- 
ber to Parliament Besides the burgh courts, the SheriflFand Jus- 
tice of Peace Courts and County meetings are held here. 

Rothesay Castle, now a noble ruin, was probably one of those 
erected by Magnus Barefoot, King of Norway in 1098, to secure 
his conquest of the western islands of Scotland. A village gra- 
dually arose around the walls, and under the protection of the 
Castle. Bute being one of the ancient possessions of the house of 
Stuart, the Castle of Rothesay continued to be a place of their 
occasional residence, after they came to the throne. On I2tb 
January 1401, King Robert III. erected the town, which had 
been previously made a burgh of barony, into a royal burgh, and 
endowed it with a considerable landed territory. Its privileges 
were conGrmed and extended by King James VL, by charter dated 
19th February 1585. 

The town of Rothesay necessarily shared the fortunes of its 
castle in the various wars in which Scotland was engaged, and was 
repeatedly taken and plundered by the Norwegians, by the Lords 
of the Isles, by the English, and by the different parties during 
the civil wars. The^own, however, seems to have enjoyed fre- 
quent periods of prosperity, having been a mart, at which the 
Highlanders and western islanders met with the Lowlanders to 
exchange their commodities. Hence, arose, probably the opinion 
which is still prevalent, that Bute is a kind of neutral ground, 
neither highland nor lowland. About the year 1700, when 
Campbelltown was erected into a royal burgh, the family of 
Argyle held out great inducements to people to settle there, and 
many of the traders of Rothesay accepted of the tempting offers 
made to them. Having thus lost, not only many of her traders, 
but a great part of her trade also, the town fell greatly into decay, 
so that in the year 1760 nearly one-half of the houses had been 
allowed to fall into ruins, and the population had diminished to 
about oue-half of what it was formerlv. It continued in this Ian- 
guishing state till 1765, when a custom-house was established here 
for the accommodation of the- Irish colonial trade; all colonial 
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produce requiring at that time to be landed in Britain before it 
could be imported into Ireland. The inhabitants of Rothesay 
then began to engage in the herring fishery, in \vhich they were 
very successful. The town arose as it were from its ruins; and 
the harbour was enlarged. In 1778, an English Company esta- 
blished a cotton manufactory here, being the first of the kind in 
Scotland. It was not long afterwards transferred into Scotch 
hands, the celebrated David Dale having become its proprietor. 
This contributed much to the prosperity of the place, and to the 
increase of the population. The mills have since, become greatly 
enlarged. For many years Rothesay was resorted to by such sea 
bathers as were fond of retirement, but the introduction of steam 
navigation in 1814 having rendered access to this place so easy, 
it has now become a fashionable watering-place. The demand for 
houses has increased so much on this account, that now new streets 
have been laid off on each side of the bay, and additional houses 
are constantly erecting. 

Ecclesiastical History, — It appears from a charter granted by 
Allan, the son of Walter, High Steward of Scotland, to the mo- 
nastery of Paisley, of the church of Kingarth and whole parish of 
Bute, about the year 1 178, that Rothesay was not then erected 
into a parish. The patronage of the churches in Bute does not 
seem to have remained for any length of time in the hands of that 
monastery, as it is not included in any subsequent charter of 
confirmation. The first mention of the church of Rothesay that 
occurs is, that Gilbert de Templeton, Rector of the church of 
Rothesay, appears in the list of those who^swore fealty to King 
Edward I. of England, anno 1296. In 1320, Allan, Bishop of 
the Isles, was entered ^^ in Ecclesia Beatae Marise de Rothesay in 
Butb," where bis successor Gilbert was also entered two years af- 
ter. It appears from these notices, as well as from many others 
down to the period of the Reformation, that the parish chufch was 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and not to St Broke, as is errone- 
ously stated by the late Dr M'Lea in his Statistical Account. 
** Cilia Bhruic" said by him to be the name given to that church 
by the Highlanders, is no better than a nickname^ there being no 
>such saint in the Romish Callendar. The minister's stipend was, 
in 161 3, described as the " vicarage and small Brokis of Rothesay ;" 
and it was probably from this term, that the fair held in July, 
(which was instituted in 1585), was denominated *' St Brux day," 
or " Brux-day Fair." The tithes (fructus) of the rectory of St 
Mary of Rothesay were granted by King James IV. to the col- 
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legiate church of Restalrig, near Edinburgh, confirmed by char* 
ter of King James V., 10th October 1515. And on the dissolu-. 
tion of those establishments at the Reformation, these tithes were 
annexed to the chapel royal, the deans and prebends of which 
still hold, or at least lately held them. John Stewart, sheriff of 
Bute, obtained a grant of the patronage of Rothesay from the 
Crown, 18th January 159 J, which still continues in the family of 
Bute. 

The original church of St Mary of Rothesay, the walls of the 
choir of which yet remain close to the present parish church, was 
probably built as early as 1296, the windows being of the form 
then in use. It was one of the cathedral churches of the isles 
during the times of Popery, and was the sole cathedral of that see 
during the limes of Protestant Episcopacy." On the south sjde of 
the choir, there is the monument of a knight with his recumbent 
figure, represented in the style of armour in use about the end o( 
the reign of Robert III. That he was one of the royal family is 
certain from the coat of arms, but the individual cannot now be 
ascertained. There is also the monument of a lady and child on 
the opposite side, ruder in execution, and the form of the arch 
over it shows it to be a century later. The area of the choir and 
jiave were used for interment by the principal heritors. The nave 
was taken down in 1692, when a new church on the present site 
was erected out of the ruins. This church also was taken down 
in 1795, and the present church then erected. 

Antiquities. — At St Calmag's, near Ettrick, there is a Druid's 
temple in considerable preservation, and there are faint traces of se- 
veral other such temples in various parts of the parish. Numbers of 
large standing stones and tumuli* are found, the memorials of 
ancient battles. There are the ruins of thirteen hill-forts, some of 
which have lately been demolished : and the ruins or vestiges of 
twelve small chapels or oratories, including the one on Inchmar- 
nock ; such a« the chapel in the court of the Castle of Rothesay ; 
St Bride's on the Chapel- Hill, close by the town ; Kilmorie 
M'Neil; St Ninian's Point; Nether Ardroscadale ; St Calmag, 
where a large stone cross still stands ; Kildavanan ; Kilmlchael, 
at the north end of the island, &c. There are also the following 
castles, viz. 1. The Royal Castle of Rothesay above-mentioned, 
which consists of a circular court flanked by four round towers, 

* A tumulus on the side of a small stream near the Point House has been parti* 
ally opened, and is found to contain many human bones mixed with the stones. It 
is said to have been the scene of a bloody battle between the Bannatynes of Kam^s 
and the Spcnces of North Kames. 
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and a building erected by King Robert II. projecting betwixt two of 
them on the north-east side ; the whole surrounded by a wet ditch. 
It was burnt during the civil wars in 1686, till which time it bad 
been the residence of the Bute family, who were its heritable keep«« 
ers. 2. Kames Castie, a single tower, built probably in the four- 
teenth century ; long the residence of the Bannatynes of Kames* 
It was formerly surrounded by a ditch, which was filled up, and a 
modern house added to the tower by the late Lord Bannatyne. 
It now belongs to James Hamilton, Esq. of Kames. 3. Wester 
. Kames Castle, formerly the seat of the Spences of Wester Kames, 
^as a small tower of no great antiquity, and is now in ruins. 4» 
Kilmorie Castle, which consisted of several towers and buildings^ 
was the residence of the Jamiesons of Kilmorie, crowners or co- 
roners of Bute, and is now in ruins. The original town-^house of 
Rothesay was situated in Watergate ; and when it became ruin- 
ous, another was erected in 1614 in Cattle Street, and this has 
lately been replaced by a handsome building in the castle style, 
covering the sites of both the former ones, and erected at the ex- 
pense of the burgh and county. 

The island of Inchmarnock, which lies about two miles west of 
St Ninian^s Point, may be regarded as a natural appendage of this 
iparish, although it is really extra-parochial, and pays no teind to 
the minister. This island belonged to the monastery of Sadell in 
Kintyre. And the monasteries were not subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of parish ministers, nor even always to the bishops. Inch- 
marnock was given to the monastery of Sadell by Rodericus de 
Kintyre, probably about the year 1220, before the parish of Rothe- 
say was erected, and it continued under the charge of the monk^ 
down to the period of the Reformation. 

There is a large manuscript history of this parish in the possession 
of Mr Archibald M^Lea, writer, Rothesay, written by the late Mr 
Blane, sheriff-substitute of Bute. There is also a printed account 
of the Castle of Rothesay, by John Mackinlay, Esq. collector of 
her Majesty's customs, who, it is understood, is at present en- 
gaged in writing a history of Bute, and whose acquaintance with 
this subject is- remarkably accurate and extensive. There is a 
map of the county of Bute by the same gentleman, showing the 
bounds of the different parishes. Several surveys of the parish by 
celebrated engineers, have been executed at the instance and ex- 
pense of the Marquis of Bute, and are in his possession. Many 
documents illustrative of the history and antiquities of the parish 
are also among his Lordship^s archives* 
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Eminent Men. — King Robert III. died here in 1406. Robert 
Wallace, Bishop of the Isles, died here 16th May 1669, and was 
interred in the church. The celebrated John Earl of Bute, Prime 
Minister to George III. was buried here. Matthew Stewart, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, son of 
Dr Dugald Stewart, minister of this parish, and father of the 
late Professor Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh, was born here in 
1717. 

Land^Owners. — The chief land-owners are, the Marquis of 
Bute, who owns six-sevenths of the land ; and Hamilton of Karnes. 

Parochial Registers. — The parochial registers have been kept 
with considerable fulness and care from [691 to the present date. 

Modem Buildings. — Of modern buildings we may here mention 
the County Buildings and Prison, erected in 1832, which cost 
L. 4000; — a harbour, erected in 1822, at an expense of L. 6000 ; 
and a slip and building-dock adjacent to it are at present being 
erected. A contract has been formed for the construction of 
gasometers to light the town. Numerous mansion-houses and 
villas have recently be^n built alongst the sides of the Bay of 
Rothesay, and give great beauty to it. All the buildings are of 
greenstone. The freestone used for the corners, doors, and win- 
dows, is generally brought from Innerkip on the Renfrewshire coast. 

III. — Population. 
The state of the population, as given in the former Account, 

extending from 1766 to 1790, shows an increase during that period 

of 1374, having advanced from the number 2658 to 4032 souls* 

The country population gradually diminished, and that of the towi^ 

increased in a still greater proportion. This seems to have been 

owing to the introduction of the new mode of agriculture ; to the 

increase of trade in the port of Rothesay ; and to the erection of 

the cotton mills. 

According to an accurate survey of the parish, made in 1837, 
there were residing in the burgh of Rothesay, 4924 ; in Port Ban*- 
natyne, 300 ; in the country, 865 ; total, 6089. 

The average yearly births for the last seven years, according to 
the register, are 125. But to this number ought to be added for 
Dissenters, who do not usually register their children in the 
parochial books, as many as 18, which will make the whole 
143. This estimate has been made with the greatest care. It 
includes the yearly average number of 6 illegitimate births for the 
last seven years. The yearly average number of deaths for the 
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same period is 133 ; and of marriages, both parties residing in the 
parish, 22f; and one of the parties only, 11^; total numbers, 34^. 

There are five proprietors in the parish whose lands are of 
the yearly value of L. 50 and upwards. 

The English language is generally spoken by the natives, and 
the Gaelic has rapidly fallen into disuse during the last forty years. 
Scarcely any of the children now learn or understand it. The 
habits of the people in regard to cleanliness and comfort are con- 
stantly improving. This is owing partly to all the new houses being 
of a better construction than formerly, partly to the influence of 
free communication with other places, and partly to prizes which 
were awarded by a Society, to those who had the cleanest cottages, 
in the country part of the parish. The dress generally worn is 
the same with that which prevails in the lowlands. The ordinary 
food of the peasantry and artisans is oatmeal and potatoes, with 
herrings and salt beef in winter. Wheat bread is also frequently 
used. Twenty years ago, there was only one baker in the whole 
parish ; now there are no fewer than eight master bakers, with se- 
veral apprentices and journeymen. The population generally enjoy 
much comfort, and many advantages for improvement. They are 
remarkably contented, orderly, and peaceable, and are distinguished 
for their sobriety and attention to the observances of religion. 
Poaching and smuggling are nearly unknown. 

IV. — Industry. 

Agriculture. — That triangularly-shaped portion of the parish 
which lies between the valley formed by Lochfad and the valley 
containing Ascog Loch, having for its base, on the east, the promon- 
tory of Bogany point, rests, through the greatest part of its extent, 
upon a subsoil of red freestone conglomerate, which frequently, 
especially on the ridge immediately south and east of the town of 
Rothesay, crops out to the surface, and there, of course, the soil 
is thin and unproductive^ On the southern slope, rising up from 
Ascog Loch, and towards the apex of the triangle, the soil is of 
considerable depth, upon a bottom of till, and is therefore rather 
wet. The northern slope, and that part of the valley between 
Kothesay and Lochfad is generally dry, and a considerable portion 
of it naturally very fertile* 

Through the whole length of the valley running from Rothe- 
say to Ardscalspsie bay on the west, the under strata undergo 
an abrupt and entire change ; for while those on the south 
side consist entirely of red freestone and conglomerate, except 

4 
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when crossed by dikes of trap or greenstone, those to the north 
are composed of schistus, intersected likewise in various directions 
by similar trap dikes, some of which can be traced in a continuous 
line from the one formation to the other. A rocky elevated ridgoy 
running parallel with Lochfad, which lies at its base, from the most 
westerly part of the parish at Ardscalpsie, terminates at its eastern 
extremity in Achimore and Barone hill, about a mile and a~half 
from the town of Rothesay, which commands a most extensive 
and delightful prospect, and is therefore a favourite resort of 
strangers. 

Scattered along the whole extended shore of the parish, there 
are numerous patches of dry, gravelly, fertile soil, and in the val- 
ley of Kames, running from Kames bay, on the east, to Ettrick 
bay, on the west, there is a considerable extent of rich, deep, al- 
luvial soil ; but the general character of the arable land of the pa- 
rish may be said to be a sandy loam resting on a retentive subsoil? 
ill adapted in its natural state to the modern system of farming, 
but capable, as has lately been proved on a large scale, of being 
converted, by the judicious application of draining, &c. into a most 
useful green cropping land. In general it has now ample justice 
done to it by the farmer. Draining, which in such soils is the 
foundation of all other improvements, is prosecuted most success- 
fully, and to a very great extent. Lime also, which is procured 
from the neighbouring parish of Kingarth, is generally and libe- 
rally applied. Bone manure has been much used for some years 
in raising turnip ; and rape dust has lately been tried with suc- 
cess. 

The rotation of cropping generally followed, and that to which • 
Lord Bute's tenants are restricted, is oats, then green crop, then 
oats or barley, or wheat, with grass seeds, and then four years in 
grass. 

From the entire absence of any even the slightest allusion to 
the state of agriculture in the last report by Dr M*Lea, fifty years 
ago, it is difficult for the writer to institute anything like a just com- 
parison, but, giving credit to Mr Alton in his survey of the county 
of Bute, supported by the concurrent testimony of many credible 
eye-witnesses, the difference within that period is amazing; 
changes having been effected, and results produced within the last 
twenty years, which, there is reason to believe, have not been sur- 
passed in any other district of Scotland. This, it would be in- 
justice not to state, is mainly owing to the enlightened liberality 
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of the Marquis of Bute, aud to the admirable management and 
skill of his factor, Mr Muir, and land-steward, Mr Girdwood. 
At the commencement of the period to which we have referred, 
and in consequence of the transition from war to peace, the ten- 
antry on his Lordship's estate were, in common with the farmers 
over the kingdom, in very depressed circumstances. The mode of 
farming then followed left them few resources ; the alternate system 
had not been introduced ; potatoes had been begun to be culti- 
vated, but not extensively ; turnip cultivation was scarcely known ; 
and the extent of sown grass was ei^tremely limited. The produce 
of the dairy, now a principal source of profit, was in these cir- 
cumstances very scanty; for, besides meagre feeding, little attention 
had been paid to the breed of cattle, which were then a mongrel race 
between the Highland and Ayrshire, greatly inferior to either. 
And as the high prices of grain for a series of years before the close 
of the war had tempted to overcropping, the shock had to be met 
with an exhausted soil; while draining, liming, and the application 
of extraneous matters to agriculture, were almost novelties both in 
practice and theory. 

At this critical conjuncture, his Lordship acted with a judgment, 
liberality, and promptitude, alike creditable to his head and his 
heart Instead of hastily rooting out the old stock of tenants and 
planting exotics, he turned his thoughts to discover the best method 
of improving aud stimulating them. Not resting satisfied with an 
abatement of rent on a most liberal scale for several of the very 
trying years from 1819 to 1826, he Organized a system of premiums 
on a most comprehensive principle, which was followed by the hap- 
piest results ; and he is now reaping a rich reward in the posses- 
sion of a comfortable, industrious, and intelligent tenantry, and in 
an increasing and well paid rental. 

His Lordship's efibrts were first directed to the introduction of 
an efficient system of drainage ; and for this purpose, he at first 
paid the whole expense, leaving the tenants to execute the work 
under the direction and superintendence of his land steward, atid 
giving an abatement to the amount of their value from the rent 
of the first term after their completion. Since 1824, up to the pre- 
sent time, the allowance has been one-half of the whole value of 
drains, paid in lime. Fully alive to the importance of turnip cul- 
tivation, he ofiered simultaneously with the premium for draining, 
and continued it for several years, one of L. 1, 10s. per acre for 
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every acre of turnip grown, together with clover and rye-grass for 
sowing out the lands. The allowance of grass seeds was conti- 
nued till 1830. On these two items many thousands of pounds 
have been expended. But this is not all, as will appear from the 
following brief communication. A barrel of lime was given for 
each yard of compost made ; this is still continued ; two prizes 
yearly are granted for the greatest quantities of dung imported^ 
still continued ; several prizes yearly for a number of years, for the 
best kept fences ; and also, for a number of years, the sum of 
L. 40 yearly was given in premiums for horses and cattle. 

The material used for filling drains is stone, of which there is 
an abundant supply on every farm. For a time, deep drains were 
exclusively made for cutting off the principal springs; but for some 
years past, the system of furrow or thorough draining has been 
extensively adopted. The leases on Lord Bute's estate are almost 
all for a term of nineteen years, and are found to be most beneficial 
to the tenant. The farm steadings have, for the most part, been of 
late years rebuilt and enlarged, and the rest are in the course of 
being so. Most of the farms are enclosed with white thorn hedges, 
which are thriving and well kept, being under the care of an ex* 
perienced hedger^ maintained by his Lordship. His Lordship is 
also building numerous neat cottages on the farms, which hold of 
himself, and have each an allotment of land sufficient for a garden, 
potatoes, and a cow's grass. This arrangement is intended for 
the benefit of the farmers, who thus procure labourers at hand^ 
and also for the comfort of the cottagers themselves. It is found 
to answer remarkably well. 

Farmer^ Society.- — The agriculture of the parish has also been 
greatly indebted to the Bute Farmers' Society, which numbers 
above one hundred members. Part of the funds has been devoted 
to the formation of a library, which now contains a very excellent 
selection of all the principal works on agriculture, and many works 
on collateral subjects; The society grants yearly premiums for 
the best ploughing, for the best cattle, cheese, butter, seeds, roots, 
&c. and for the encouragement of cleanliness among the cottagers. 
Part also of the accumulated fund has been laid out in providing 
two weighing-machines, placed in such parts of the island as were 
most in want of these useful auxiliaries to the farmer. 

There are in thejparish of arable laud, - 6605 imperial acres. 

grass and pasture, 8652 

hill and moor, - 8724 
moss, - 556 
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Tliere are in the pariili of wood,* - 724 imperial acres. 

fresh water surface, 270 



20581 

A large quantity of the arable land has been recently recovered 
from the wild pasture, and more is recovering every year. The 
rent of the arable land varies from 10s. to L. 3 per acre; and the 
average is about 18s. 6d. per acre. 

Of raw produce there are, 

Wheat, 110 acres, (imperial) at L. 9, - L. 990 0' 

Barley, 327 do. at L. 7, 2359 

Oats, 981 do. at L. 4, 15s. - 4659 15 

Turnips and potatoes, 570, do. at T,. 10, - 5700 

Hay, 570, do. at L. 5 • 2850 



L. 16558 15 



Live* Stock: 

870 cows grazing, L. 2, 15s. each, - L. 2392 10 

859 young stock grazing, at L. 1, 5s. each, - 1073 15 

4415 sheep at 3s. 6a. each, - - 772 

Pasture for breeding mares and horses, - 600 



L. 4838 5 
Total produce of land, L. 21397 Of 

The COWS are chiefly of the Ayrshire breed, and are kept for the 
dairy. Much attention is pard to their improvement. The cheese 
made in this parish is equal to the best Dunlop, and brings as high 
a price in the market. 

Wafy^5.— ^Ploughmen's wages vary from L. 5 to L. 9 the half- 
year ; a woman servant's from L. 2, 10s. to L. 4, 10s. for an equal 
term. A labourer receives from Is. 6d. to 2s. a day ; a mason 3s. ; 
a Wright 3s. ; a reaper 2d. an hour, without board. An iron plough 
costs about three guineas. 

Fisheries. — Herring fishing is carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent in the Kyles of Bute, and the adjacent salt water lakes. A 
salmon-fishing has lately been established round the shores by the 
Marquis of Bute, which promises to prove very advantageous. 
There is, besides, a regular fishing. of haddocks, whitings, scaithes^ 
and soles, which furnish an abundant and cheap supply to the 
Rothesay market. Large quantities of cockles are gathered at St 
Ninian's bay, and sent to Glasgow by a number of poor people, 
who thus make their living. There are no means of estimating 
the yearly value of the fisheries. 

* This includes about 270 acres of coppice, consisting chiefly of oak, ash, elm, and 
beech. The planted woods comprehend oak, ash, beech, and the various species of 
fir, which all thrive well. It has for the most part been planted within the last twenty 
years. 

t To this ought to be added about L. 250, obtained from the thinning and cutting 
of wood. 
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Factories. — The Cotton mill of Rothesay contains 23,448spindlesj 
and employs 355 hands. Spinners earn from 17s. to L. I, 4s. a 
week, and women from 9d. to Is. 3d. a day. The workers in this 
mill are generally very healthy. They work according to the regula-- 
tionsof the Factory Bill. About 150 of the youngest attend a 
well taught school in the evening, and their morals are not infe« 
rior to those of the rest of the population ; a circumstance which 
is not a little owing to the excellent discipline kept up by the 
manager. 

A power-loom factory employs 85 hands. The men's wages 
vary from L. 1, Is. to L. 1, 10s» a week, and women's from 3s. 6d» 
to 8s. It was erected about fifteen years ago, is well managed, and 
the workers are of respectable morals. 

There are several cooperages which employ 34 hands, who 
make yearly 15,000 herring-barrels of the value of L. 3000, 
There are also two small yards for building boats, which employ- 
about 20 carpenters, and a tan-yard of considerable extent. 

Navigation. — In 1837, there were 58 vessels of from 15 to 300 tons 
burthen, belonging to Rothesay; total register tonnage 2950 tons» 
These were navigated by 255 men, and were employed in the fish- 
ing, coasting, and foreign trade. 30,000 bushels of salt were import- 
ed, and 19,000 barrels of salt herrings were sent to market ; 6,000 
tons of coals were imported, chiefly from Glasgow. Seven steam ves- 
sels ply regularly to and from Glasgow, of from 80 to 100 tons 
each, exclusive of engine space. Their power of 3team from 50 to 
70 horses each, and their speed eleven miles an hour. Their value 
from L. 3000 to L. 5000 each. Fares to or from Glasgow, cabin 
2s., steerage Is. 6d. They are navigated by 70 men, steward's 
department included. The first steamer reached Rothesay quay 
in 1814: its speed was six miles an hour. Port Bannatyne sends 
about 25 small vessels to the herring fishing, which is the chief 
employment of its inhabitants. 

V. — Parochial Economy. 
Rothesay is the only market-town in the parish. The popu* 
lation within the burgh in 1837 was 4924. It exports cotton 
yarn and cloth, herrings, fresh fish, barley, turnips, potatoes, rye- 
grass seed, small timber and leather : and imports cotton^ cottoa 
yarn, hides, wheat, flour, oats, beans, bone-dust, lime, freestone, 
coals, salt, and barrel staves. It has no regular police, and does 
not seem to require it. Its chief ornaments are, the venerable 
ruins of its Castle, which stands in the centre of the town, and 
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close to it the town-hall and county buildings, which are in the 
castellated style, have an elegant tower, a bell and a clock, with 
two transparent dials, the gift of the Marquis of Bute. These 
buildings compose a court hall for the sheriff, burgh, and justice 
of peace courts, offices for the sheriff and town -clerks, and the 
prison for the whole county. The hall has lately been adorned 
by a splendid portrait of the present Marquis of Bute, executed 
by John Graham Gilbert, Esq. of Glasgow. 

Port Bannatyne is the only village in the parish. It stands at 
the head of the beautiful bay of Kames, at a distance of two miles and 
ahalf north- westof Rothesay. There are some good housesin it, and 
it is frequented in sumfiier by strangers for sea-bathing. 

Means of Communication. — There are two arrivals of post 
from Greenock and Glasgow daily ; one only on Sabbath. This 
Sabbath mail, it is the wish of the great majority of the inhabitants 
to have entirely done away, being both a profanation of the day, 
and quite unnecessary for business. The roads in the parish are 
all local, and are kept in repair by the statute labour money, and 
the liberality of the Marquis of Bute ; consequently there, are no 
tolls. These with the bridges and fences are upheld in tolerable 
repair ; and afford some beautiful drives to various parts of the 
island. The harbour is in excellent repair, and admits vessels of 
considerable burthen in all states of the tide, and the dues are 
very moderate. 

Ecclesiastical S(fez/e«-— The parish church, erected in 1796, and 
containing 1000 sitters, stands about half a mile south of the town 
of Rothesay^ in a beautiful situation, but inconveniently distant 
from the inhabitants at the extremities of the bay. It is in good 
repair. The seats are allocated to the heritors according to the 
proportion of their assessment for the erection of the church. The 
present elegant manse was built in 1829. The glebe contains 
about 14 acres, and its yearly value may be about L.dO. The 
stipend consists of 10 chalders of bear, Linlithgow measure, 9 
chalders of meal, and L. 10. for communion elements. 

The new parish church, erected as a chapel of ease in 1800, 
contains about 900 sitters. It had parochial bounds assigned to 
it, quoad sacra^ in 1884, which comprehend about SOOO souls. 
The ministers stipend is L. 180, and a house belonging to the 
managers, valued at L. 20 a-year. The stipend is raised by as- 
sessment on the proprietors of pews, by rents of seats which belong 
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to the managers, and by an endowment of L. 75 a-year granted 
by the Marquis of Bute in 1838. 

North Bute church was erected after an elegant plan, in 1836, by 
the Marquis of Bute, for the convenience of the inhabitants of the 
northern part of the parish. It stands in the valley which stretches 
between Karnes bay and Ettrick, about 3^ miles north of Rothesay, 
and about a mile south of Port Bannatyne. It contains about 700 
sitters ; the seats are apportioned by his Lordship among the in* 
habitants. It is at present a qiu>ad sacra parish, comprehending 
about 900 souls; but is about to be erected into a civil parish also 
by a process of erection and disjunction. The stipend is L. 150, 
with a manse and L. 10 a-year in name of glebe. This ispne of 
the finest instances in modern times of an enlightened and gene- 
rous regard, on the part of a proprietor, to the best interests of the 
community, over which Providence has placed him ; and is worthy 
of more general imitation. Before the whole plan is completed, 
it will have cost his Lordship a sunk capital of at least L. 8000. 

There is a Gaelic chapel of ease, in the town of Rothesay, built in 
1837, containing 600 sitters. It cost L. 600, which was raised by 
subscription, and by a grant from the General Assembly's Church 
Extension fund. The services are entirely in the Gaelic language. 
The minister's stipend is L. 70, which is paid from the seat rents, 
and the collections at the church door. 

Of places of worship in the parish not connected with the Esta« 
blished Church, there are a United Secession church ; minister's 
stipend, L. 100, paid from seat rents and collections: A Reform- 
ed Presbyterian church ; minister's stipend L. 80, paid from seat 
rents and collections ; an Independent church, having no minister 
and no means of supporting one ; and a small Episcopal chapel. 

According to an accurate census of the whole parish, made for 
the Commissioners on Religious Instruction, the population in 1837 
was 6089, of which there belonged to the Established Church, 
5433 5 United Secession, 374 ; Reformed Presbyterian, 81 ; Re- 
lief, 14 ; Independents, 28 ; Episcopalians, 35 ; Papists, 53 ; 
Baptists, 30; Methodists, 2; Old Light Burghers, 6; no de- 
nomination, 33. The number of communicants of the Establish- 
ed Church in the whole parish is 1962; and the religious services 
in the Established churches are remarkably well attended. 

Of societies for religious purposes in the parish, there are, 
1. Rothesay Parochial Association for promoting the Benevolent 
and Religious Schemes of the General Assembly; collected last 

BUT£. H 
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year, L.126, 6s. Id. 2. New Parish Association for Do. and other 
religious purposes, L. 43. 3. North Bute Association foi^ religious 
purposes, L. 10. 4. Youth's Society for Missionary and religious 
purposes ; average receipts for the last five years, L. 44 ; one- 
third of the funds goes to the support of a library. It pays for the 
education of twenty poor children, and what remains is given to the 
support of missionary objects. 5. Female Benevolent Society, in- 
cluding L. 100, proceeds of a bazaar, L.188, 10s. 2^d. 6. Old Man's 
Friend Society, including L. 40, proceeds of bazaar, L. 59, lis. 
lO^d. Ladies' Society for Promoting Female Education in India, 
L. 30. The members of these associations almost entirely belong 
to the Established Church. 

The church collections for religious and benevolent objects, in- 
dependently of the regular collections for the poor, amounted last 
year to the sum of L. 97, 17s. 4d. 

Education. — The number of schools in the parish is 15. There 
is one parochial school with three assistant teachers. The salary 
is L. 38, Os. 6d. per annum, with no garden. The Marquis of Bute 
built three years ago a large apartment, at his own charge, in con^ 
nection with the parish school-house, for the encouragement of 
education, and of the present distinguished teacher; no rent is 
charged for it, so long as the teacher keeps able assistants, and 
gives satisfaction to the public. Two of the schools are partially 
endowed by the Marquis of Bute. Two have their school-rooms 
free. One is a school of industry for females, and is supported 
by subscriptions, and a penny a-week from each scholar. Three 
are ladies' boarding schools, of an excellent description, and admit 
day-scholars also. The number of scholars attending these schools 
in the spring of the present year was 921, or 1 out of every 6^ 
of the population. The state of the schools generally, and the 
style, of education in them are excellent. There is scarcely a 
young person brought up in the parish who cannot read and write. 

As the rate of fees in the parish school very much regulates all 
the rest of the schools, we subjoin the following list of the pa- 
rish school fees: Class I. 1. English reading, 3s. per quarter; 2. 
writing or arithmetic, 4s. ; 3. writing and arithmetic, ds. ; 4. read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, 6s. ; 5. English grammar or geography 
6s. ; 6. English grammar and geography, 7s. ; 7. reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and grammar, 8s. Class II. Latin, 7s. per 
quarter ; Greek or French, 8s. ; Latin and Greek, or French, lOs. 
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6d. ; mathematics) IO3. 6d.; LatiD, Greeks and Frencb, 15s. ; La- 
tin, Greek, French, and mathematics, 17s. 6d. ; book-keeping, 
L. 1, Is. per course; navigation, L. 1, 10s. Pupils attending any 
branch in Class XL may take any of the branches in Class i. with-* 
out any additional charge, except Nos. 6 or 7 of that class, for 
either of which there is an additional charge of 2s. 6d. per quar- 
ter. 

In the parish school there are 30 scholars learning Latin ; and 
9 in another school where the classics are taught. 

The people are much alive to the benefits of education. It is 
within the reach of all, and is greatly stimulated by the clergy of 
the place, and by the annual visitations of the presbytery of the 
bounds, as well as by the influential people in general. 

Literature. — There are the following libraries in the town of 
Rothesay. L Rothesay Library, instituted in 1792, with 1400 
vols. 2. Rothesay Youths, 1818, with 1200 vols. 3. Mechanics, 
1833. 4. Parish Church Catechumens^ 1836, with 190 vols. 5. 
Reformed Presbyterian Congregational, 1837, with 130 vols. 6. 
Parochial school, 1837, with 160 vols. There is in the custody 
of the minister of the parish, a library consisting of books left to 
the parish by the last Bishop of the Isles, who had his residence in 
Rothesay ; and of a valuable addition gifted by the Rev. Dugald 
Stewart, formerly minister of this parish, and grandfather of the 
late Professor Dugald Stewart of Edinburgh. Among the books 
there is a copy of Bishop Bedell's Bible, and a copy of the rare 
edition of the Irish Testament of 1681. There are in all 200 vo- 
lumes. . There are two public reading-rooms. The first was opened 
1790. They are both of easy access, and possess most of the 
leading journals of the day. A small periodical has lately been 
begun to be published here, called Bute Record of Rural Affairs, 
in connection with the Bute Farmers' Society, instituted in 1825. 
It is conducted by Mr Samuel Girdwood, land-steward of the 
Marquis of Bute, and is valuable to agriculturists. 

Charitable Institutions. — The following Benevolent or Friendly 
Societies exist, and have been of great benefit in promoting the 
independence and comfort of families. They seem, however, to 
be rather on the decline, as usually happens when the original 
members become old and infirm. The young are reluctant to 
join at a time when a great number are receiving aliment from the 
funds. The Rothesay Society was instituted in 1786 ; the 
Rothesay Marine Society in 1790 ; the Rothesay Cotton Mill 
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Society in 1792 ; the Bute Friendly Society in 1802 ; the Coop- 
er's Society in 1811. 

Savings Bank. — The Bute Savings Bank was instituted in 1821, 
under the patronage of the Marquis of Bute. The following table, 
drawn up by the treasurer, will shew the progress of this interest- 
ing institution. The depositors are chiefly servants, tradesmen, 
and operatives. 

Table of Savings Bank. 



Year 


No. of 


Amount 


Amount 


Balance 


ending Sept. 90. 


entries. 


deposited. 


drawn. 


remaining, & interest. 


1821 , 


51 


L.187 15 1 


L. 14 18 5 


L. 173 6 8 


1822, 


55 


218 5 


54 10 3 


337 1 5 


1823, 


50 


223 14 


146 9 3 


414 6 2 


1829, 


101 


426 8 


238 16 8 


1108 16 7 


1835, 


183 


747 6 9 


560 14 7 


2137 12 10 


1836, 


202 


642 5 3 


540 19 11 


2238 18 2 


1837, 


231 


728 11 8 


596 17 11 


2370 11 11 


1838, 


220 


869 2 7 


692 7 8 


2547 6 10 


1839, 


233 


921 7 4 


568 4 5 


2900 9 9 



There are also branches of the Greenock, Renfrewshire, and 
Royal Banks, in the town of Rothesay. 

Poor and Parochial Funds. — The poor of this parish have al- 
ways been superintended by the kirk-session, and their wants supplied 
without recourse to assessment. The number of poor on the roll 
in 1839 was 180, and the average sum allotted to each for the 
year was L. 1, lis. 6d. besides an allowance of coals in winter 
from a yearly subscription of Lf.80 or L.90 for that special purpose. 
Twenty-four of the paupers have badges from the session, autho- 
rizing them to call for alms on Saturdays at the houses of the in- 
habitants of the parish. Each of them is understood to obtain by 
this means what is equal to 2s. a week. This arrangement has a 
great efiect in preventing general begging. 

The funds are raised as follows ^ 

Collections at Established churches, • L. 265 14 3 

Marriage proclamations, - - - 21 12 6 

Interest of Stock, L. 500, and mortification of L. 180, 32 4 

Legacies, - - - - 25 Q 

Donation, - - - - 2 2 

Mortcloth dues,* - - - - 2 2 8 

Total, L. 348 13 5 

It may be remarked, that a large proportion of persons receiving 
aid from the fund, are capable of making considerable exertions for 
themselves, and require assistance chiefly in paying their house 

* The session purchased (wo hearses about two years ago, which are expected to as- 
sist greatly the revenue of the poor*« funds. A large piece of ground was lately gifted 
by the Marquis of Bute for lairos, and put under trust for behoof of the poor's funds. 
The sale of these will add considerably to the revenue in a short time. 

4 
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rents. It is believed ttiere are few places of a like population 
where the poor are more carefully attended to, and their wants 
better supplied. Indeed, this parish furnishes a most convincing 
proof of the efficiency of the Scottish system of managing the 
poor. The extension of the Church to meet the increase of the 
population has here demonstrated its power over pauperism, both 
in keeping many from falling into that distressing state, and in 
supplying the necessary means of support to those who are in it. 
There is sufficient accommodation in the Established Church for 
the whole population ; and, the churches being endowed, the col- 
lections all go into the poor's funds. 

Prison. — The total number of prisoners confined in the county 
prison during the last year, ending 30th September 1839, was 32, 
of whom there remained at the last date 4. The average number 
through the year was 6. Of the whole prisoners admitted during 
the year, 20 were criminals, committed chiefly for petty thefls^. 
and for defrauding the revenue. The prison is in excellent con- 
dition and well kept. Much attention is given to the health, com* 
fort, and oaoral improvement of the prisoners. 

Fairs. — There are three fairs held in Rothesay annually, on 
the first Wednesday of May, third Wednesday of July, and 
last Wednesday and following Thursday of October. They are 
but ill attended, and of little importance. There is an annual 
show of cattle, and another of seeds, roots, and dairy produce ; 
on both which occasions, prizes are awarded for the best speci- 
mens. These excite much attention, and are productive of great 
benefit to agriculture. 

Inns and Alehouses. — There are in the parish 51 houses licensed tQ 
sell spirits, and 4 to sell porter and ale alone. The number of them is 
unquestionably injurious to public morals, as it tends to lower the 
character of the houses themselves ; and multiplies the allurements 
to drinking and excess. It would be a great benefit were a much 
higher rate of license fixed by the Legislature, for the express pur- 
pose of reducing the number of public houses throughout the coun- 
try, and consequently of elevating their character. 

Fuel. — Almost the only fuel used in the parish is coal, which 
is imported, for the most part, from Glasgow ; sometimes also from 
Ardrossan, Salcoats, and Ayr. The general price paid at the 
quay of Rothesay is about 10s. 6d. per ton. Peats are also some- 
times used towards the northern extremity of the parish. 

June 1840. 
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This county consists of seven islands, Bute, Arran, Great .Cum- 
brae and Little Cumbrae, Inchmarnock, Lamlash, and Pladda. 
The Island of Bute, from which the county takes its name, is 
situate in the Frith of Clyde, between Longitude 4" 51', and 5^ 2' 
west; and Latitude 55"" 41', and 55'' 43^ north. It is distant about 
eighteen miles from Greenock ; from the Cumbraes about three 
miles ; and from Arran about eight miles. 

The valued rent of the county in Scots money is L. 15,042, 13s. 
lOd. The annual value of the real property, as assessed in 1815, 
was L. 22,541. 

Before the passing of the Reform Bill^ the county returned a 
Member to Parliament alternately with the county of Caithness : 
since that time, Buteshire returns a Member for itself. The con- 
stituency in 1839 was 380. 
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Table IL — Shewing exteDt, &c. of Parishes in County of Bute^ 



Parishes. 


Acres 

in 
parish. 


Acres cultivated 

oroccasionaUyin 

tillage. 


Acres un- 
cultivated. 


Acres supposed 
capable of culti- 
vation with profit 


Acres 
under 
wood. 


Kilbride, 

Kilmorie, 

Cumbray, 

Kingarth, 

Rothesay, 


75000 
5120 
8325 

20531 


42704 

6650 

3000 

3936 

6605 


68350 
2100 
4388 

13926 


800 

350 
877 


120 
940 
724 



Kilbride and Kilmorie.— The acres here stated are Scotch acres. 
Cumbray and Kingarth.— >The acres uncultivated include those stated as cajpuible 
of cultivation, and those under wood. 

Rothesay.— The acres uncultivated include those under wood* 



ERRATA. 

Page 24, last line,/or « 1594" read *« 1549." 

.— 46, 4th line from the top, for " Britain" read " this country." , 

.— ^- 56, 13th line from the bottom, y&r «* two first" read " first two.". 
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Agriculture and rural economy, 28, 59, 

77, 90, 106 
Agricultural Society of Kilmorie, 63 
Allan isles, the, 78 
Antiquities, 17, 22, 51,37, 85, 103 
Arran castle, 4— island of, its history, 

1 7 — origin of the name, 1 
Ascog, bay of, 82, 84 — ^house, 88 — ^loch, 

82,84 
Ashdale glen, 5 — river and cascades, 7 
Auchinhew water, 42 
Ballykellet house, ruins of, 75 
Bannatyne, village of, 112 
Barone hill, 96 

Binnicarragan chapel, ruins of, 54 
Blackwater cairn, 53 
Bogany, mineral spring at, 99 
Botany, 14, 45, 72, 100 
Boyd, Charles, concealment of, in Ar- 
ran, 50 
Brodick castle, capture of, by Bruce, 

19^history and ruins of, 22 
Brown Head, the, 41 
Bruce, memorials of, in Arran, 20, 48 — 

his residence there, 49 
Bute, county of, 118 — ^islands composing 

it, 118 — ^farmer's society, 91, 109 
Bute, John Earl of, his burial-place, 

105 
Cairns, sepulchral, at Moniemore, 23 
Cave at Drumidoon, the residence of 

Bruce, 49 
Caves, various, in Kilmorie, 55 
Character, habits, and language of the 

population, 26, 57, 76, 90, 106 
Conchology, 15, 48 
Clachan church, 65 — ^lime quarries of, 

45 
Climate and meteorology, 70, 83— of 

Arran, 5, 41— of Rothesay, 96 
Clyde, Frith of, 83 
Coal, presence of, at Cock, 9 
Coffin, stone, found at Largiebeck, 23 
Columba, traditions regarding, 54 
Common hill, the, 96 
Cumbrae, islands and parish of, 69 

origin of the name, 69 
Dairy system and husbandry, 29 
Danish fort at Dunagoil, 86 
Dippen Head, the, 41 
Dissenters and Dissenting chapels, 35, 

80, 113 
Doon fort, remains of, 51 
Draining, improvements by, 108 
Druidical remains at Kilmorie, 52— in 

Kingarth, 85— at St Calmago, 103— 

at Sannox, &c. 23 
Dunagoil bay, 83— fort, ruins of, 85 
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Dunfuinn fort, ruins of, 24 
Ecclesiastical statistics, 33, 64, 79, 92, 

112 
Education, statistics of, 35, 66, 80, 93, 

114 
Emigration, decrease of population from, 

26, 57 
Essmore, cascade of, 42 
Ettrick bay, 96 

Factories, various, at Rothesay, 111 
Fairs and markets, 32, 68, 117 
Farmers* society of Bute, 91, 109 
Fingal, traditions regarding, 1, 27 
Fingal's caldron, 52 
Fintry bay, 69 

Fisheries, herring, 12, 43, 63, 110— sal- 
mon, 11, 91 — sea, 12 
Forts, various, in Rothesay, ruins of, 

103 
Freestone, see Quarries 
Friendly societies, 80, 115 
Frith of Clyde, the, 83 
Fuel, 38, 68, 93, 117 
Gaelic chapel at Rothesay, 113 
Garrison house, 76 
Garroch-head, the, 83 
Geology and mineralogy, 7, 43, 70, 84, 

99 
Glencoy water, 7 
Glenloig, lime quarries of, 45 
Glenrosa, 3 — river, 7 
Glen Sannox, 3 
Goatfell, 2 
Greenan loch, 99 

Habits of the population, see Character 
Haco of Norway, invasion of, 19 
Harbours, various, in Kilbride, 33 
Headrick, Rev. James, History of Arran 

by, 16 
Herring fisheries, see Fisheries 
Holy isle, the, 1, 4 — ^geology of, 10 — 

monastery in, 24 • 

Husbandry, systems of, 29, 60 — im- 
provements in, 30, 61 
Ichthyology, 11 

Inchmamock, island of, 96, 104 — ora- 
tory, ruins of, 103 
Inns and alehouses, and their effects, 

37, 68, 82, 93, 117 
Insects of Arran, list of the, 13 
lorsa loch, 42 
Iron isle, the, 41 
Kames bay, 69, 96 — castle, ruins of, 

104— hill, 96 
Kerrycroy, village of, 92 
Kilbride, parish of, 1 — improvements in, 

38 
KUchatan bay, 83— village, 92 
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